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EDITORIAL 


‘In an address at New York City, 
February 21, 1923, Sir Frederick Ken- 
yon made an appeal for closer co-opera- 
tion between the classical scholars of 
Great Britain and America, suggesting 
as the most obvious means of co- 
operation that American scholars join 
the British Classical Association and 
vice versa. We cordially second that 
suggestion; and about eighty of our 
number have already joined your 
Classical Association. We have not 
yet had the pleasure of enrolling any 
of our confréres from the other side; 
and we feel sure that you will be in- 
terested in making the co-operation 
mutual.’ 

We quote from a letter addressed to 
members of the British Classical Asso- 
ciation by Clarence P. Bill, Esq., 
Adelbert College, Cleveland, Ohio, 
U.S.A., in November, 1924. The 
British Classical Association is faced 
with a debt of honour, and this friendly 
challenge to a return match must be 
accepted. We hope that the British 
team will make up in numbers what 
they have lost in initiative. Remit- 
tances (50 dollars for life membership, 
5 dollars annually) may be sent to 
Mr. Bill. 


Readers will have observed that The 
Classical Review continues to increase. 
The Classical Journals Board have 
asked us to announce that the 220 
pages of 1924 will be repeated in 1925. 


E. A. S. writes: 


‘The “ Classical Investigation,” recently con- 
ducted with characteristic American thorough- 
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NOTES AND NEWS 


ness by the Advisory Committee of the American 
Classical League, has issued in the publication 
of Part I. of an elaborate report, which deserves 
the closest attention of all who are interested in 
classical studies. It is encouraging to find that 
the number of pupils taking Latin in secondary 
schools is not only much larger than is com- 
monly supposed, but was also a little larger 
than the total number of those taking all other 
foreign languages in 1923-24. The enrolment 
in Greek, on the other hand, is very small ; but 
it shows some signs of increase. Even more 
valuable than these statistics is the discussion of 
the ultimate aims or “objectives” of the study 
of secondary Latin, the content of the course, 
and the best methods of teaching the subject. 
Stress is laid upon the importance of learning 
to read Latin, and to use it orally, without 
translating it; but the “ Direct Method” is not 
recommended for general use (p. 234 f.). The 
essential thing is to use a suitable Reader, con- 
taining an interesting story (p. 183), as the basis 
of the study of grammar and the comprehension 
of “Latin as Latin.” Modern locutions, such 
as focula pomeridiana for “afternoon tea,” 
tempus luciservans “daylight saving time,” 
fabula motoria “movies,” and similar expres- 
sions used by Public Orators at Universities and 
in the Epilogues to Westminster Plays, are 
defended on the ground that “living directness 
is better than inanimate precision” (p. 192) ; 
flat barbarisms are, of course, to be avoided, 
but Latin need not be Ciceronian to be correct. 
The co-operation of English teachers should be 
secured, so as to get the best results from the 
teaching of Latin; and “ Latin teachers should 
take the initiative in promoting the adoption 
and use of a uniform grammatical terminology 
in all the language classes of their own schools ”’ 
(p. 227). Simple summaries of the principal 
syntactical features which are common to all 
the school languages should be provided. This 
is recommended by 77 per cent. of the teachers 
who were consulted. ‘‘Syntactical ideas are 
universal, and when once recognised as such 
present a tangible demonstration of the ultimate 
solidarity of the human race. . Every 
identification of Latin and English grammatical 
principles furnishes a fresh object-lesson in the 
historical development of the Indo-European 
peoples.” ’ 


A 
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NOTES ON THE TRACHINIAE. 


rér’ év Séuos 
Aelwer wadardy dé\rov eyyeypaypévnv 
EvvOhyad’, auol rpbcbev ov Erdn wore, 
Todos dyavas eiiav, odrw ppdou. 
exw) otrw L Harl.: ofrw Tournier quod sciam 
primus, 

EvvOnyad’ is understood by Jebb as 
‘ tokens—.c. the writing in which Hera- 
cles had taken down the oracle (1167).’ 
He finds a designed archaism, as if the 
heroic age spoke of writing as a mystery. 
This is far-fetched; and it is surely 
simpler to suppose that the word bears 
its usual sense, and is applied to the 
fixed provisions and formal arrange- 
ments necessary to carry out the division 
of his estate amongst his family at 
death. The reference, as Pretor re- 
marked, was to the will, not to the 
terms of the oracle. 47 does not prove 
that the 5éA70s mentioned in both places 
contained the oracle written out. See 
the schol. in/oc.: as Tov ‘Hpaxhéous TUTroV 
SiaOnnns ypawavtos eis SédTov x.T.X. 
The déAros required Deianira to assume 
him dead after fifteen months’ absence, 
and then to read the will and carry out 
its provisions. On the other hand, 
1167 need not refer to the béros at all. 
Jebb then says that ov« . . . ov is 
normal. That is true; but what of 
moré? Is that normal in conjunction 
with ow? The normal combination 
is rather that of 0.7. 488: obte mapotBév 
mot’ éywy’ obte Taviv Tw Euabov. ovTw 
is, I think, a great improvement: odTw 
dpaca:=to mention explicitly—in ex- 
pectation of his death. Deianira does 
not mean to say that she had never 
before heard of the terms of the will 
at all. 

169 f. rovair’ Eppage rpis Oedr eivappyéva 
trav ‘Hpaxdelwv exrehevracba wrévwr. 

It will be seen from Jebb’s note, 
which mentions four explanations, that 
much difficulty has been made concern- 
ing the genitive movwy. But surely it 
is naturally dependent on éxreXevtacOat 
as an ablatival genitive of separation. 
*‘ Such—so had the gods decreed—was 
to be the issue of the toils of Heracles.’ 
Cf. Thuc. III. 59, rerevrav Adyou ; ib. 
104, éreXeUTAa TOU citantede Xen. Cyrop. 


156 fff, 


1 In O.C. 1594 the word seems to she: used for 
mutual pledges of good-will. 








VIII. 7. 17, éredav tov avOpwrrivov 
Biou redevty ow. 
220f. 6 xiwods, dpri Baxxlav 
vwroorpépwr &usdrdar. 

This is a very strange use of tro- 
otpépwv. Liddell and Scott’s ‘ brings 
back the struggle’ follows the Thesaurus ; 
but more precisely it should be turning 
back something which has been in process, 
and that is not the case here. Wunder’s 
‘whirling (me) round’ cannot be found 
in vmroatpépew. Jebb’s notion, ‘ whirl- 
ing a little,’ like troxwety—t.e. begin- 
ning to set the dance in motion—is not 
attractive, even if it were possible. 
Hermann divined the right meaning, 
illico me convertens ad aemulationem Bac- 
charum; but he makes no attempt to 
justify droortpépwyv. Having regard to 
the frequency with which io and émi 
are confused in composition (for which 
I would refer to my note on fr. 339), I 
have no hesitation in restoring émvotpe- 
g¢wv, which would have the meaning 
‘forcing upon us,’ of the irresistible 
might of the inspiration. Cf. 1182, as 
mpos ti Tictw tHvd ayav émiotpéeders, 
where Jebb remarks: ‘The primary 
notion is that of turning some constrain- 
ing force upon a person.’ That is just 
the meaning that we need here. Not 
very different is Eur. Andr. 1030, Geod 
viv Kédevp émeotpagn pavtoocuvor, ‘ was 
directed against her ’ (Clytemnestra). 

265 ff. Aéywr xepoir uev ws Apuxr’ Eww BéAn 
Trav dv réxvwr relrorro mpds rbgou Kplowy, 
duvet dé doddAos dvdpds ws EXevOépov 
paloro. 

In place of dwvet read davy, and 
render, ‘ he was like a slave ever crushed 
by a free man’s voice.’ The allusion, 
conveyed in a spirit of insolent mockery, 
is to Eurystheus and to the labours 
undertaken at his bidding or direction, 
as if the mighty hero had quailed before 
the poltroon who was in fact afraid to 
meet him face to face: Pind. O/. III. 28, 
ayyeriats Evpuobéos. The message, 
which Eurystheus was afraid to deliver 
in person, was conveyed by Copreus : 
Hom. O 639, Korpijos pirov viov, ds 
Evpua Ojos adOrhov ayyedins oixvere Bin 
“Hpakdnein. So in 35 AaTpevovTad To 
expresses the indignity of serving Eurys- 
theus (schol.). Schol. B on Homer, 
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l.c., observes, Kompeds ... Tas mapa 
EvpucOéws évrodds éreye tH “Hpaxrei 
tav GOrwv eveca eEwfev tis TodAEWS 
pévovte* Sedorxas yap avrov ovK ela évdov 
eiaeNOeiv. Apollod. II. 76: they say 
that in his fear Eurystheus had a bronze 
jar made for himself to hide in under 
the earth, and that he sent his com- 
mands for the labours through a herald, 
Copreus. For vase paintings depict- 
ing Eurystheus in his hiding-place see 
Roscher II. 2199. No doubt these lines 
would recall memories of Heracles as 
he appeared in the satyr-plays—e.g. the 
Eurystheus, T.G.F2, p. 474. We can 
now understand why Hesychius glossed 
paiotto with P@eciporto, tAav@ro. For 
POcipecOa: in this sense see Eur. Hel. 
774, Gov é¢Ocipov mrdvov: Ar. Pac. 
72, éxpOapels ovx ol8 Sra: Soph. O.T. 
1502. On the other hand, such an ex- 
planation has no relevance to Hom. 
t 459, to which the lemma has been 
assigned in the alternative. For paé- 
ecOat itself cf. Hom. € 325, viv 54 mép 
peu axovoor, rel mapos ov ToT’ akovaas 
patopévou, OTe yw’ Eppasre KrUTOS évvoai- 
ryasos. 

Lastly, observe how the reading ¢wv7 
avoids the irregularity of the pév... 5é 
clauses, to which Jebb calls attention. 

It should be added that in proposing 
gwv7 I have been anticipated by Rader- 
macher ; but the explanation which he 
gives of the passage is entirely different, 
and, as I cannot help thinking, unsatis- 
factory. Joining ¢wvy7 to dSoddos, he 
treats the phrase as descriptive of a 
slave’s foreign origin evidenced by un- 
intelligible speech (SapBapifetw). The 
point seems irrelevant: it is almost 
grotesque to introduce the foreign lingo 
as an excuse for a buffeting. Anyhow, 
this isolates paiocro, and it becomes 
necessary for Radermacher to accept 
Nauck’s é& for as to provide it with the 
required support. 


377 ff. AH dp’ avuvupos 

wéguxer, dorep ovwdywv didpvuro, 

4 xdpra Naumrpa Kal car’ Supa cal prow ; 

AT’ warpés ev otoa yéveow Evptrov roré 
*"I6An 'xaXeiro. 


379 Deianirae tribuunt L rec =, nuntio (quod 
testatur 5)A rec. 7 xépra Heath (4 xdpra Canter): 
# (vel 9) kat ra codd. Supa] dvoua Froehlich. 

V. 379 should be rendered, ‘she that 
is so glorious in eye and stature.’ The 
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text as printed above coincides with 
Brunck’s; but since his time most 
editors—Paley is an exception—have 
followed L in assigning v. 379 (with 
#) xdpra) tothe Messenger. Jebb’s argu- 
ments against the attribution of 379 to 
Deianira are of the feeblest character: 
(1) that 380 is a weak opening to the 
Messenger’s speech; and (2) that it 
agrees best with the practice of Sopho- 
cles to suppose that 4 «dpra are a 
speaker’s first words. But (1) unless 
the Messenger’s speech begins with 380 
#év is impossible. Jebb’s special plead- 
ing on its behalf is quite unacceptable, 
whereas in answer to a questioner with 
concessive force it is thoroughly idio- 


matic: see Kuehner-Gerth II. 140, 
quoting Ant. 551 f. (2) There is no 
need to introduce } «dpra at all. The 


line if written as above is far more 
suitable to Deianira than to the Mes- 
senger. She cannot deny the woman's 
beauty ; but what is hername? There 
is still a hope that she may not be what 
she seems. On the other hand, there 
was no reason for the Messenger to 
break out with enthusiastic admiration. 

It is much to be regretted that Jebb 
should have accepted Froehlich’s bad 
emendation—évoua for dupa—though 
it is true that the words are often 
confused. Of course, in Deianira’s 
speech dvoyua could have no place; but 
even if given to the Messenger the 
introduction of évoyza destroys a fine 
example of a feeling characteristically 
Greek, the dazzling brightness of the 
eyes of those belonging toa noble stock : 
Eur. H.F. 130 the children of Heracles 
are yopy@mes, of eye like their sire. 
Less obvious examples are Soph. Ai. 
167, Ant. 690, O.T. 447. Here, too, 
belongs the cvyyevis ofGarpos of Pind. 
Pyth. V. 17. 

394 dldatov, ws tprovros, civopas, euod. 


For eicopaés Wakefield proposed as 
opas, which is accepted by Jebb and 
other recent editors. Jebb’s note does 
not quite meet the issue, for it may be 
admitted that the interrogative dpdas, 
standing at the beginning of the sen- 
tence, does not justify the text; but 
there is sufficient evidence collected by 
the commentators on Ar. Nub. 355 (e.g. 
Thesm. 490, tadt’ ovderwrror’ cid’, opar’, 
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Evpiridns), and discussed and explained 
by Kuehner-Gerth II. 353 f., to show 
that the parenthetic non- interrogative 
ops is at any rate colloquial. Add 
Anacreont. 14, Kal viv, opas, éxeivou 
émietodas xouitw. A similar idiom is 
common in Latin: Ov. Met. 7. 756, ‘dat 
simul et iaculum manibus quod, cernis, 
habemus.’ Virg. Aen. 6. 760, ‘ille, 
uides, pura iuuenis qui nititur hasta.’ 
547 ff. dp@ yap HBnv Thy pev tprovoay tpdow, 

riv b¢ POlvoveay: dv dpaprdfew qudret 

b6pOaruds dvOo0s, rav 5’ iwexrpéwer whda. 

There is very little that is open to 

criticism in Jebb’s excellent discussion 
of this passage. I should only so far 
desire to modify his view as to hold 
that ddaprdtew avOos must refer to the 
fulfilment of love’s desire (Aesch. Suppl. 
663, #8as 8 dvOos adbperrov éotw, etc.), 
so that 6¢0arpds becomes the equivalent 
of, let us say, oppdteos moos. There is 
less difficulty in this because both verbs 
are subject to the rule of interpretation, 
which is identical with the legal maxim, 
qui facit per alium fact per se (see e.g. 
Eur. Hel. 1124, ov ddroxwv Keipavtes 
éJerpav), as has been pointed out with 
regard to dmextpémer by Radermacher. 
But that critic's general view that 
dpaprdavew iret = quibus frut solttus 
fuertt is impossible. On two minor 
points there is room for hesitation: 
(1) whether dy is not really the repre- 
sentative of dy THs wév—t.e. whether 
there was not a conscious ellipse, as in 
the type pevyor 6 d 8 dmicbe Su@xwv and 
éxovow oi 8’ ob (Jebb practically accepts 
this while denying the existence of an 
ellipse) ; and (2) whether we should not 
in 549 adopt Nauck’s ris 8é Cf. in 
any case 135, BéBaxe, to 8 érrépyetau 
xyaipew Te Kal orépecOar. 


660 8ev ubro ravdpepos. 


It is a thankless task to undertake 
the defence of mumpsimus ; but I cannot 
regard the case of mavdpepos as so hope- 
less as it has appeared to most critics 
since Zachariah Mudge introduced 
mavipepos in the sense of ‘full of love.’ 
But the explanations suggested for 
mavauepos, which may be seen in Jebb’s 
note and elsewhere, are certainly un- 
happy. I prefer to understand it thus, 
‘ may he come in the fulness of time ’— 
i.e. after an interval comprising all the 


It will be re- 
membered that in 164-168 (cf. 44 f.) 
Deianira reports her husband as having 
fixed beforehand a period of time, 
amounting to fifteen months in all, at 
the expiration of which his fate would 


days which he named. 


reach its climax. That is the period to 
which travdyepos, which is of course 
adverbial, refers. But the phrase is not 
isolated; the notion of the temporal 
crisis runs through the ode: mav7d dvo- 
xaidexapnvov appévovoat Xpovov (648), 
érritrovoy auépay (654). Here then rava- 
pepos is the climax; but the notion of 
a time limit recurs: omote reXeounvos 
éxgpépot Swdéxatos apotos (824), what- 
ever be the true interpretation of those 
words. I find a similar combination of 
words in Eur. Hipp. 369, tis ce mwava- 
héptos 58¢ ypovos ever; (after Phaedra’s 
confession) ‘ life-time comprising all the 
days that are to come ’; where 66e means 
‘as it has now become.’ It is unfortu- 
nate that the scholia on that passage 
give little or no assistance. 


837 Sewordry uéev Udpas mpoorerakws 
dacopar. 


The difficulty of gacpari is notorious, 
but Wunder’s remarkable conjecture 
deserves a few words. He substituted 
vapatt, ‘stream of hydra’s poison,’ for 
gacpartt, and defended it by referring 
to Hesychius via: ddwp: thacpua. 
Now it is obvious that in Hesychius 
two lemmata, via and vaya, have been 
confused, and that the original entries 
were vaya‘ vdwp and via: ipacpa. 
But in that case the right course is to 
restore vypate (of which [t]@aopuare was 
the gloss) to the text of Sophocles, and 
to interpret it as ‘the robe infected by 
the hydra.’ 


QII Kai rds dradas és Td Ardy ovclas. 


The line is generally regarded as 
hopelessly corrupt. I suggest that oi«ias 
should be read in place of ovcias, and 
that the words refer to the future 
existence of Deianira in Hades, con- 
taining some such sense as is expressed 
in Hom. T 64 f., otxia 8 Ovnroict Kal 
aBavatovot pavein cpepdaré’ evpwevta, 
Ta Te oTuyéover Geoi wep. Cf. Hes. Op. 
153, Bnoav és evpwevta Sduov Kxpvepod 
’Aiéao. It should be observed that 
oixia and ovcia are confused in Dem. 
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19. 249 and Isocr. 21. 2. Nevertheless, 
‘childless houses’ taken by itself could 
hardly support a definite reference to 
Hades, unless, indeed, Deianira’s in- 
tention was to deceive her hearers. 
Here, however, the context, and par- 
ticularly e tov ditwy BréWevev oixerav 
déuas (908), serves to mark the contrast 
between her future and her present 
home. It should be remembered that 
oixéras is sometimes em loyed in the 
comprehensive sense of ‘family’ or 
‘ household,’ as in Hdt. VIII. 106, where 
after xoyloas tovs oixéras we find cor- 
respondingly xouica: ta téxva Kal thy 
yuvaixa. See Macan’s note on 16. 44. 
Radermacher has, I find, arrived at 
the same conclusion in regard to the 
general meaning of g11, but retaining 
ovoias as ‘existence’ offers a defence 
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of the plural which it is impossible to 
approve. 


940 &s my waralws alrig Bddo Kaxp. 


This should not be compared with 
At. 1244, xaxois Badeire, where the 
dative is clearly instrumental. If the 
text is sound, it seems more natural to 
treat airia as dativus termini, like Pind. 
P. XII. 31, aeXrria Badwv, and possibly 
Hom. v 142, ariplyow id\rew. On 
the other hand, the normal construc- 
tion employs tl the preposition. Cf. O.T. 
655, manor’ év aitia Bane ; Plato, 
Epist. 7. 341A, Badeiv év aitia rov Sdetx- 
vovta. I think, therefore, that we 
should here read 'uSdro for Barou, the 
slightest possible change considering 
the similarity in form of the letters 
pw and £. A. C. PEARSON. 





TIEPAKPIOI AND AIAKPIOI. 


THE new and rather surprising view 
recently put forward by Professor Ure? 
—that the party of Peisistratus in Attica, 
which is called “Twepdxpiot by Hero- 
dotus and Avdxpio elsewhere, is to be 
derived from the Laurium region, and 
that it consisted of the miners and other 
inhabitants of that part of Attica—is 
difficult to maintain on the evidence 
adduced. 

This theory seems to rest upon the 
following four considerations : 

1. The element dxpov, dxpn, or axpa, 
in the word Acdxpiou. means equally 
‘cape’ and ‘ mountain’—more prob- 
ably the former. 

2. The party of “Tmepaxpeor or Acaxpioe 
‘were of impure race and a inob of 
hirelings’ (Ure, p. 49). This descrip- 
tion is derived from ’A@. IIoA. c. xiii. 
and Plutarch, Solon, c. xxix. 

3. There is no evidence to show that 
the mines of Laurium were not worked 
in the sixth century B.c. 

4. The only place-names we hear of 
in the Avaxpia are the two deme-names 
Plotheia and Semachidae. The former, 
it is true, is known from tomb inscrip- 
tions to be between Marathon and 
Kephisia. The locality of the latter is 
uncertain, but two inscriptions bearing 
names of demesmen of this deme? found 





“tH he Origin of Tyranny i eee 1922). 
* C./.A. 11. 2534 and C.1A. 1 


‘Tmép may also mean ‘above’ 





at Athens, and a third mentioning ro 
<muaxevov and a mine near it at Laurium 
(Ure, p. 38, and p. 39 n. i.), persuade 
us that this deme was in the Laurium 
district. The Athenian provenance of 
the two sepulchral inscriptions of demes- 
men is explained as indicating that these 
men had died away from their demes. 

Of these four arguments (1) taken in 
conjunction with (4) proves, in Pro- 
fessor Ure’s view, that the Ardxpioe were 
situate in the Laurium region, and that 
the ‘impure race’ and ‘mob of hire- 
lings’ means nothing more nor less 
than miners. This further conclusion 
transforms the negative evidence of (3) 
into a positive conclusion—that the 
mines of Laurium were worked in the 
sixth century. 

But the substructure of this interest- 
ing fabric is insecure. An examination 
of the four arguments leads to the fol- 
lowing results: 

1. The words Acaxpio: and “Trrepdaxprox 
must be wholly or partly synonymous, 
and consequently da and wtmép must 
have some similar meaning. The sug- 
gestion of movement seems latent in 
each—‘ coming from’ over or beyond. 
in the 
sense of ‘on,’ as where Leipshydrium 
is described as wmép IldpynOos;* the 





3 °A@. Tod. chap. 19. 
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Sikels near Sicilian Naxos are described 
as of XuKxedol <ol> trép trav axpwyr.) 
Here the meaning of i7rép can be inter- 
preted in the light of local topography. 
The hills that shut in Naxos on every 
side have no plainlands behind them 
until the distant plain of Panormus is 
reached. There is no ‘beyond’ except 
this hilly mass—and, incidentally, there 
are no capes near Naxos. Finally, a 
Sikel settlement has been found among 
the very hills that overhang Naxos.? 
The Xexerol <oi> irép trav dxpwv are 
thus definitely ‘hill-men,’ not even 
‘men from the plains over or beyond 
the hills’—because there are no such 
plains at hand. Thus o7ép means ‘ up 
above on’ the hills. So the city of 
Ephyre in Thesprotia is described thus: 
éorl dé Aun Kal TOs UTep avToD Ketrat.® 

But the name A:dxpio: is not, as one 
might infer from Professor Ure’s ac- 
count, a term confined to Attica. In 
the Tribute Lists we find two sets of 
contributors described as Avaxpioc—one 
in Euboea, A:dxpuor év EvBoia,* and 
another in Rhodes, Avd«pior év ‘Podw.® 
A variation of the name is found in the 
Ataxpys amo Xadxidéwv in the Nyow- 
tuxos Popos.6 These people also are 
from Euboea; they are a poor com- 
munity and give from 800 to 2,000 
drachmae only. The other Euboean 
Avdxpwot give 14 talents and _ the 
Rhodian community 2 talents. All 
three communities may, of course, be 
‘cape-dwellers,’ but had they lived on 
the shores of Euboea or Rhodes they 
would surely have been city-dwellers. 
There is no evidence for the existence 
of sporadic dwellers along the shores 
exempt from the universal process of 
synoecism; and there were certainly 
no miners of precious metals either in 
Euboea or in Rhodes. 

The simplest explanation of these 
communities seem to be that they 
were the shepherds and goatherds and 
pasture-tenders of the hill regions where 
cities could not be built, but where 
x@uac and summer settlements alone 

1 Thuc. iv. 25 (with Kriiger). 

2 Year's Work, 1920, p. 93. The settlement 
a but it shows that the Sikels were hill 
OK. 

2 Thuc. i. 16. 
* C.7.A. 1.263. 








* C.I.A. I. 257-258. 
® C.LA. I. 257-258. 
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were possible. In summer the low- 
level towns and villages of modern 
Greece largely migrate with their flocks 
to the upper and fresher Sadia. The 
Vlachs reverse the process and live 
normally in the hills, but descend to 
the cities for the winter. The summer 
settlements consist of groups of simple 
huts and are called xadvBia. The 
custom is a permanent one in the 
Mediterranean economy. The folk who 
dwelt in the same places and lived ac- 
cording to the same plan in antiquity 
would thus have been the Asaxpuot or 
‘Trepdxpio. Even if they wintered in 
the cities their status would have been 
the same. The hardier among them, 
like Sikels, may have dwelt permanently 
in the higher parts. A similar counter- 
part to the Ileévaxoi may, perhaps, be 
found in the community at Lindos in 
Rhodes, who are called in the Kapixds 
Popos the Iedeis ex Aivdov." 

Here, then, is a more probable mean- 
ing for Avdeptoe or “Tarepaxpior, which 
are generic, not local or topographical, 
terms. The Avd«pior of the Tribute 
Lists are so named because, like the 
Thracian and other tribes who appear 
there under their tribal names, they 
had no modes. The Acaxpia of Attica 
would thus be merely the region where 
the majority of such people congregated 
—4i.e., the hilly parts round Hymettus, 
Parnes, and Pentelicus. 

2. Professor Ure’s strongest argument 
for his ‘miners’ is that the party of 
Peisistratus is described as being of 
‘impure race and a mob of hirelings.’ 
But the passage of Aristotle and the 


reference to Plutarch can bear no such’ 


interpretation. Aristotle says quite 
simply: tpitn 5€ tav Araxpiwy, éf’ F 
tetaypévos nv Ilewciotpatos, Snpotixw- 
tatos elvat Soxdv, mpocexexoounvTo Sé 
TovTos of te adnpnuévos ta ypéa Sia 
THY atopiav, Kai of TO yéver wn KaBapoi, 
d:a tov PoBovr. 

Professor Ure overlooks the emphasis 
of mpocexexoounvto. The scallywags® 





7 C.LA., I. 262 (or ev Aivdg). 

8 His interpretation of the mine at Philippi 
called “AcvAoy as being an ‘ asylum’ for similar 
scallywags (of. cit. p. 50) is precarious. “AcvAoy 
more probably preserves a local place-name, 
of which traces are seen in the neighbouring 
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were ‘an additional ornament’ to the 
party, which consisted in the main of 
Atdxpiot proper. Plutarch, in similar 
words, says év ols mv 0 Ontixds SyXos. 
*Ev ols can here only mean that the 
Ontixds Sydos was one element in the 
party. 

3. The contention that ‘there can be 
no question that the mines (of Laurium) 
were worked in the sixth century’ 
(p. 47) is based admittedly upon no 
evidence at all except negative evidence 
and upon the belief, which we have seen 
cannot be maintained, that the Avd«pzor 





ZuAgos mediov of Herodotus (VII. 115) and in 
the famous Sxarr) vAn gold mine. In the latter 
case there is good MSS. authority for the read- 
ing €v SxamrnovAn, and Steph. Byz. gives the 
form SxamrnovAn with the ethnic SxamrnovAirat. 
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were miners. Once these mythical 
miners are disposed of the mines cease 
to work. 

4. Finally, the evidence for the deme 
of Semachidae being near Laurium 
is aS precarious as the rest. One 
Xnudxeov does not make a deme, and 
if Plotheia is to be placed between 
Marathon and Kephisia on the ground 
of the discovery in those regions of the 
tombs of demesmen, Semachidae must 
similarly be placed near Athens, where 
similar memorials have been found. 
Besides, Professor Ure’s admission of 
the locality of Plotheia, which he 
appears to accept as a Diakrian deme, 
invalidates the main theory of identifica- 
tion of Diakria near Laurium. 

S. CASSON. 


THE ROYAL ROAD IN HERODOTUS. 


In order to confine the discussion of 
a large and much debated subject within 
the compass of a brief note, I will 
reduce controversy to a minimum, will 
assume in the reader a knowledge of 
the relevant passages in Herodotus, 
and will refer him for the detailed de- 
fence of modern opinions on the problem 
of the Royal Road to Kiepert’s paper in 
Monatsh. Berlin. Akad. 1857, p. 123 ff., 
Ramsay’s Historical Geography (1890), 
pp. 27-43, Macan’s Herodotus, Vol. II., 
Appendix XIII., with Hogarth’s lucid 
discussion of east-Cappadocian routes 
(1895), and Ramsay’s interesting maduy- 
ola in J.H.S. XL. (1920), p. 89 ff. 

The theory of a Royal Road (from 
Susa) passing through Tavium and 
Ancyra on its way to Sardis sprang 
from an apparently flawless syllogism, 
first formulated by Kiepert. All east- 
to-west roads which cross the Halys 
must pass along the northern side of the 
central Anatolian desert; the Royal 
Road crossed the Halys; therefore the 
Royal Road passed through Ancyra. 
Ramsay’s adhesion to Kiepert’s main 
argument gave it what has been de- 
scribed in another connexion as ‘ une 
sorte de consécration,’ quite apart from 
the confirmatory arguments adduced 
by him. He pointed out that an older 
road can be shown to have led from 
Pteria across the Halys to Phrygia and 





Lydia, and he enumerated a series of 
pre-Persian monuments which lav on or 
near it. To this it is sufficient to reply 
that all the natural routes in Asia Minor 
carried pre-Persian roads, and have pre- 
Persian monuments on or near them. 
Hogarth has proved that the road from 
Samosata to Mazaka was in use before 
the Persian period, and it would be 
equally easy, if it were a necessary part 
of my present argument, to prove that 
the direct route by the Cilician Gates 
from Zeugma to Sardis was pre-Persian. 
The contention of the present note is 
that Kiepert’s syllogism breaks down 
because its minor premiss is absurd. I 
hold that the ‘inherited Royal Road’ 
which drags its slow length over the 
pages and sketch-maps of most recent 
works on Asia Minor, and has proved a 
veritable godsend to journalists ex- 
patiating on the Weltlage of the new 
Turkish capital, is a myth. I believe 
that Herodotus made a mistake in 
tracing the course of the Persian Royal 
Road, and that the origin of his error 
can be laid bare. 

To orientate the reader unacquainted 
with the road-system of Asia Minor, 
I begin with a brief statement of its 
main features. The peninsula has 
been compared to a bridge with high 
parapets, whose shape and whose geo- 
graphical position impose an _ east- 
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and-west direction on traffic moving 
across it. Ninety per cent. of such 
traffic moves, and has always moved, 
through two of six points. On the 
eastern side, three trunk-routes dis- 
charge traffic on to the plateau—the 
northern route from Azerbaian and 
Armenia through Erzerum and Sivas 
(Sebasteia); the central route from 
Mesopotamia through Mazaka; the 
south-eastern route from Syria and 
Mesopotamia through the Cilician Gates. 
Facing these three road-heads, on the 
western rim of the plateau, are the 


other roads in Asia Minor; but from the 
point of view of through traffic from 
east to west they may be neglected. 

It is, of course, obvious that a given 
short cut, or loop road, may answer the 
requirements of the ordinary traffic of 
traders and couriers, and yet be unsuit- 
able for the passage of an army. An 
ancient army lived on the country, and 
chose its route with a view to supplies. 
Large sections of several roads over the 
central plains are defective both in 
supplies and in water. 

The question at issue is: Did the 











The Persian Royal Road 
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heads of three main western roads, 
the Maeander and Hermus routes to the 
Aegean, and the road to the Bosporus. 
The Maeander route leads eastwards 
from Celaenae by one or other of two 
roads; it may either merge in the 
Hermus valley route at Ipsus, or con- 
tinue along the Pisidian border, south 
of the Sultan Dagh, to Iconium. 
Dorylaeum marks the point of issue of 
the Bosporus route; an alternative 
branch of this route is the direct path 
from Ancyra to the Bosporus by way of 
Iuliopolis. 

Now it is clear that through traffic 
entering the plateau by any of these 
routes will normally move across the 
— by the shortest way to the road- 

ead leading to its destination on the 
other side. On the central plains roads 
can go anywhere; but all east-and- 
west roads must pass either north or 
south of the great Salt Lake. There are 


Persian Royal Road, entering the 
plateau at the Cilician Gates (Hero- 
dotus), take the usual direct route west- 
wards to Sardis, or did it reach Sardis 
after an enormous détour to the north- 
east ? 

1. Herodotus knew (I. 73-79) of a 
road passing eastwards from Sardis, 
crossing the Halys by a bridge (ch. 75), 
and leading to Pteria (Boghaz KG@i). 
This was the road taken by Croesus on 
his ill-fated expedition, and, equally 
obviously, the road followed by Cyrus 
in his pursuit. Its course is not doubt- 
ful. It followed the ‘Hermus’ route to 
the plateau by Akmonia, debouched in 
the plain of Ipsus, and went thence by 
way of Claneus to Pessinus and Ancyra. 
This is essentially the line traced by 
Ramsay (H.G., p. 30), although he 
allowed the lure of a series of early 
monuments to divert him from the 
natural route in its middle course. 
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This route must have been in use in 
the ‘ Hittite’ or ‘ Pterian’ period, as in 
all periods. Its natural continuation 
beyond Pteria was to Samsun (Amisus) 
or to Armenia and Azerbaian. A 
traveller who for any reason followed 
this route over the Halys could of 
course diverge south-eastwards to 
Mazaka (from Tavium) or to Melitene 
(from Sebasteia). But any Postmaster- 
General who organized a_post-road 
along this route from Sardis to the 
Cilician Gates would have run serious 
risk, under the Persian Empire, of 
losing his ears. 

In the western part of this route, a 
slightly longer loop-road could be 
chosen, if supplies on any scale were 
necessary—the road vid Celaenae. It 
should be observed that the two great 
trunk-routes of the west, the Maeander 
and Hermus roads, both pass through 
the bottle-neck of the plain of Ipsus, 
do not at any point lie far from each 
other, and are connected by several 
easy cross-roads. If the starting-point 
were Ephesus rather than Sardis, the 
Maeander route would be followed 
throughout. 

2. Herodotus (VII. 26) tells us that 
the army of Xerxes started from Critalla 
in Cappadocia, where it had been 
ordered to assemble, crossed the Halys, 
and marched through Phrygia to 
Celaenae. I see no reason to doubt 
any part of this circumstantial state- 
ment. The point of assembly assigned 
to the units of the ‘home army’ need 
not have been on the Royal Road. 
Ramsay rightly insists that Critalla, 
whose position is unknown, must have 
been in a fertile plain, where supplies 
could be secured. A convenient point 
of assembly, east of the Halys Bridge, 
for Xerxes’ army was the point of inter- 
section of two great routes—the road 
from Azerbaian and the Baghdad- 
Samsun road—in the fertile plain of 
Sivas (Sebasteia). Critalla may well 
have been here, or between Sivas and the 
lower course of the Halys. It should 
be noted that Herodotus, in describing 
the setting out of the expedition, goes 
out of his way to state that he does not 





1 J.H.S., 1920, p. 89. I cannot follow him 
further. 
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know ‘ which of the satraps was adjudged 
to have brought his troops [to the point 
of assembly] in the most gallant array’; 
but he states without hesitation that 
Xerxes crossed the Halys and marched 
through Phrygia to Celaenae. 

Now Xerxes resembled Wilhelm II. 
in more than his fall; and I suspect 
that the route chosen for the beginning 
of his march against Greece was chosen 
partly because it was the route by which 
the great founder of his dynasty had 
driven Croesus over the plateau to 
Sardis. If Xerxes crossed the Halys, 
as Herodotus states, he must have 
crossed it on the footsteps of Cyrus the 
Great; there was no other way. Hero- 
dotus’ statement suits both the geo- 
graphical conditions and the character 
of Xerxes, and must be accepted. 

3. We now come to the Royal Road 
(Hdt. V. 52). It should be observed 
that Herodotus does not refer to Xerxes’ 
march when he describes the Royal 
Road, or to the Royal Road when he 
describes Xerxes’ march. There is no 
reason, either in Herodotus or in com- 
mon sense, to bring the army along the 
post-road.? 

Herodotus’ theory of the course of 
the Royal Road is clear. According to 
him it traversed Lydia and Phrygia to 
the Halys, crossed the Halys, and then 
passed through Cappadocia to the 
Cilician Gates. The strangeness of 
such a course has impressed all com- 
mentators, and the great majority have 
engaged in the thankless enterprise of 
moving the ‘ Cilician Gates’ to a point 
east of Mazaka. It is true that Hero- 
dotus can be shown from other passages 
to have had no clear idea regarding the 
boundaries of Cilicia; a geographer 
who thought that, with some training, 
he could walk from Tarsus to Sinope 
in five days* naturally had difficulty in 
squeezing a territory 100 miles broad 
into his map. Those who take Hero- 
dotus as their authority for a narrow 





2 | speak only of Asia Minor. 

3 For ‘literalist’ interpreters of Herodotus, 
his route must, of course, cross the Halys fwice. 
Herodotus himself was no doubt unconscious 
of this. As Mr. J. A. R. Munro points out to 
me, he may have imagined that all east-to-west 
routes in eastern Asia Minor crossed the Halys. 

* Hdt. I. 72; II. 34. 
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strip of Cilician territory between 
Melitene and Samosata must be re- 
minded that for Herodotus the Halys 
flows out of Armenia and through 
Cilicia, while the Euphrates divides 
Cilicia from Armenia! The exegesis 
which lays hold of the elastic strands 
in Herodotus’ narrative, and stretches 
them to fit the modern map of Asia 
Minor, does a real disservice both to the 
Father of History and to history itself. 
When Herodotus states that the Royal 
Road brings you péyps ovpwy tar 
Kidsxiwy where you pass d:fas mvXas 
and then travel 8:a rs Kudcxins, candid 
criticism has to face the fact that he is 
speaking of the Cilician Gates. Ram- 
say, almost alone among writers on 
Asia Minor, has clung throughout to 
this axiomatic identification. Hero- 
dotus’ measurements are another 
matter; I shall refer to them presently. 
The English post-road from London 
to York did not pass through Cardiff. 
Let us assume, for the sake of argument, 
that the Persian post-road from the 
Gates to Sardis did not pass through 
Tavium. Why does Herodotus, who 
clearly used an official itinerary, imply 
that it did? The present note has, I 
hope, made the source of his error clear. 
He knew that Croesus, Cyrus, and 
Xerxes had crossed the Halys Bridge; 
the Bridge, and the Cilician Gates Pass, 
represent the sum of his detailed know- 
ledge regarding the roads in the eastern 
part of the plateau. The road which 
he makes Aristagoras describe, going 
through Lydia and Phrygia and over the 
Halys to Cappadocia, was the route of 
Croesus, Cyrus, and Xerxes. He was 
not aware that in making this road lead, 
as the Royal Road actually did lead, to 
the Cilician Gates, he was sending the 
Royal Couriers on a wild-goose chase. 
What, then, of the measurements 
which Herodotus assigns to the different 
sections of the Royal Road? It is well 
known that the sum of his detailed 
measurements differs widely from his 
total, which is given in terms both of 
distance and of days of travel. The 
discrepancy has been mended more or 
less satisfactorily by the insertions and 
transpositions of de la Barre and Stein 
(see Macan ad loc.); but suspicion rests 
on Herodotus’ detailed figures, both on 





account of the discrepancy, and because 
they do not fit his sections as laid out 
in the modern map. Weareconcerned 
here only with the figures he gives for 
the first three sections, up to the 
Euphrates. They are: Sardis to the 
Halys, 944 parasangs (3263 miles) ; the 
Halys to the Cilician Gates, 104 para- 
sangs (3584 miles); the Cilician Gates 
to the Euphrates, 154 parasangs (533 
miles).1_ Attempts to explain these 
three figures in terms of a supposed 
Herodotean system of geography fill 
numerous pages; it is wiser to recognise 
that the first two are manifestly wrong, 
and the third absurd. Ramsay (H.G., 
p- 43) affirms that if the parasang is 
reckoned at 2} miles (I presume that he 
refers to air-line distance) the first two 
stages are ‘ approximately correct.’ My 
own reading of the map can discover no 
basis for this assertion. The first two 
numbers are wrong, both in themselves 
and in relation to each other; what, 
then, can result from treating the third 
(with Hogarth?) as correct, postulating 
a strip of Cilician territory between 
Melitene and the Euphrates, providing 
it with odpa and Gates, and discussing 
their position relatively to Tomisa or to 
Samosata? Kiepert, in order to use up 
a sufficient number of Herodotus’ para- 
sangs, conscientiously conducted the 
Cappadocian section of the Royal Road 
to Comana and Sivas, before allowing 
it to reach the Euphrates at Melitene, 
thereby reducing the discussion of the 
problem from comedy to farce. The 
plain truth is that, tested by the modern 
map, Herodotus’ figures have no resem- 
blance to what Macan calls ‘ the facts.’ 
* * * * 

I had written thus far when it occurred 
to me that I was in a position to subject 
the problem of the Royal Road in 
Herodotus to a kilometric test, the 
result of which may fairly be described 
as startling. From a mass of detailed 
measurements, railway surveys, tra- 
verses, trocheameter measurements, 
dead reckonings of horse-pace, some my 
own, the majority by other travellers, I 
had already worked out the following 





1 Herodotus (cézd.) defines the parasang as 
= 30 stades, or 3 miles 7874 yards. 

Apud Macan, Joc. cit. Cf. E. M. Walker, 

bid. Pp. 303. 
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distances along all except one of the 
sections in question. I ought to state 
explicitly that the following figures were 
reached by simple addition of detailed 
measurements made some years ago 
without any reference to the ancient road 
system. 
1. Sardis to the Halys (at Yakshy), by Akmonia, 
Ipsus, Pessinus, Ancyra, 410 miles. 
2. The Halys to the Cilician Gates by Tavium, 
Mazaka, and Bereketli Maden, 308 miles. 
(I have assumed from the map that the 
distance from Tavium to Mazaka, for which 
I shave no measurements, is the same as 
that from Mazaka to the Gates—i.e., 119 
miles—calculated from horse-pace. This 
section may be slightly under-estimated.) 
3. Sardis to the Cilician Gates? by Akmonia, 
Ipsus, Laodicea Combusta, Savatra,? 
Cybistra, 511 miles. 
(If the loop by Iconium and Laranda is 
taken, the distance is 557 miles.) 
4. The Cilician Gates to the Euphrates (Birejik 
=Zeugma), by Tarsus, Baghche, Aintab, 
238 miles. 
(By Tarsus, Beilan, Killis, the distance is 
264 miles.) 

From these figures, which I believe 
to be the most trustworthy figures 
available for these routes, the following 
results emerge: 

1. The direct route from Sardis to 
the Gates measures 511 miles; Hero- 
dotus’ route measures 718 miles. 

2. Assuming, as we are entitled to 
do, that a post-road would go by the 
short cut (the later vita Syria) in 
Lycaonia, and the Baghche Pass in 
Cilicia, the total length of the Cilician 
Gates’ route from Sardis to the 
Euphrates is, according to my 
measurement, 749 miles. The dis- 
tance given by Herodotus from Sardis 





1 This and other figures will appear large 
when compared with the map. In Asia Minor, 
with its varied surface, the map is no guide to 
the mileage along the roads. Thus the air- 
line from Sardis to Akroenos is 135 miles ; the 
official railway measurement is 186 miles. 
Iconium to Ancyra is 150 miles on the map; 
159 miles (measured by trocheameter) along 
the road. 

2 By vatlway the distance from Sardis to the 
Gates is 534 miles (521 miles to Bozanty, 13 
miles thence by road to the Gates). This figure 
guarantees the general accuracy of my (inde- 
pendent) estimate of the road mileage. 

3 Savatra (misplaced on all maps) lay 39 miles 
east-north-east of Iconium, on the direct road 
from Cybistra to Laodicea Combusta. The 
direct route from the Gates, westwards, passes 
through Cybistra, but avoids I[conium. 
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to the Euphrates is 738} miles. His 
figure is as likely to be correct as 
mine ;* the nearness of the two figures 
cannot be accidental. I regard this 
correspondence as a strong support of 
the view I had already taken, that 
Herodotus had indeed an _ official 
itinerary of the Persian Royal Road 
before him, but that he ‘pulled it 
about’ to make it cross the Halys. It 
cannot be an accident that the sum 
of his figures from Sardis to the 
Euphrates is correct. Their distribu- 
tion over the three sections is his own. 
It is interesting as showing that he had 
a definite theory regarding the breadth 
of Lydia, Phrygia, and Cappadocia ; 
and it once more emphasises the fact 
that for Herodotus Cilicia was but ‘a 
blessed word.’ Herodotus could not 
know that he was stretching the 
214 parasangs (7384 miles) of his 
authority to cover an actual length of 
956 miles. We have convicted him of 
an easy and natural error; we have 
once more vindicated his bona fides as 
an historian. 

3. It is perhaps no longer necessary 
to point out that the actual distance 
from Samosata by Mazaka and Tavium 
to Sardis is about 130 miles longer than 
the distance given by Herodotus from 
the Euphrates to Sardis.© The removal 
of the Cilician Gates pass to the neigh- 
bourhood of Melitene is a labour worthy 
of Otus and Ephialtes; but it still 
leaves the Royal Couriers with a 
gratuitous week’s journey before them.® 

W. M. CALDER. 


* By minor adjustments—e.g., by leading the 
post road directly from Adana to the Gates, 
omitting Tarsus—the two figures could be made 
to agree almost exactly. 

5 My distances are: Samsat-Adiaman, 18 
miles ; Adiaman-—Malatia, 68 miles; Malatia— 
Darende, 56} miles ; Darende—Goriin, 19 miles ; 
GGériin-Azizie, 62 miles; Azizie-Mazaka, 52 
miles; Mazaka-Tavium, at least 119 miles; 
Tavium-Halys, 70 miles; Halys-Sardis, 410 
miles. Total, 8724 miles. Herodotus’ figure 
is 7383 miles. An additional objection to the 
route by Mazaka is that its natural continuation 
westwards is by Archelais or by Cybistra. 
Kiepert’s route, grotesque as it is, is really more 
logical. 

6 Hdt. V. 53 fim. To Nisibis, Samosata is 
20 or 30 miles nearer than Zeugma, leaving a 
net balance, for the whole journey, of over 100 
miles against Messrs. Hogarth and Walker. 
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ANTAIIOAOSIS AND ANAMNH&IZ IN THE PHAEDO. 


THE argument from avdyvnocs is con- 
cluded at 77A, and Simmias then objects 
that only one half of the desired proof 
of immortality has been given. We 
have proved that the soul exists before 
birth, but not that it exists after death. 
It may be ‘broken up and come to an 
end’ (778) at death, and its origin in 
the period before it was united with a 
body may be dyuoOev mofév—i.c. need 
not imply a continuous existence from a 
preceding period of union with a body. 
His objection is endorsed by Cebes. 

This is curious, for the preceding 
argument from avtamddoots would ap- 
pear to have supplied the other half of 
the desired proof. If Plato considered 
it to have done so, why does he attri- 
bute this excessively weak memory to 
Socrates’ interlocutors? Wecould only 
suppose that it is a device to bring out 
with special emphasis the complemen- 
tary nature of the two arguments. This, 
however, would be somewhat inartistic, 
and a careful reading of the reply 
which Socrates makes at 77c suggests a 
different interpretation. Socrates does 
not reply, as we should expect on the 
current view of the relation of the two 
arguments, ‘ Oh, but you have forgotten 
that we previously proved that the soul 
exists after death’; but ‘If you will 
put together this argument and the 
previous argument to which we agreed— 
namely, that anything which is alive comes 
from that which is dead—then you have 
your proof complete.’ 

Why does Socrates express the con- 
clusion of the avtamddoo1s argument in 
the words italicised, instead of repeating 
the conclusion drawn at 72E, eioly dpa 
ai wuyal nuov év “Avdov? I suggest 
that it is because Plato now realises 
that he had extracted from the ayvrta- 
modoots argument more than it really 
proved. What it did prove was that 
when soul is dissociated from body it is 
not totally annihilated ; it is something 
that possesses a predicate ‘dead’ which 
will afterwards be replaced by the pre- 
dicate ‘alive.’ But as to the mode of 
existence which it has when possessing 
the predicate ‘dead’ we have proved 
nothing ; it may be no more than the 
‘broken up’ existence which Simmias 





has suggested. The mere demonstra- 
tion that soul ‘exists’ in this minimum 
sense is no answer to the doubt ex- 
pressed by Cebes at 70a; and, indeed, 
taken by itself, apart from the result of 
the avayvnors argument, it is no advance 
on common Greek opinion, which was 
as unable to conceive of a sheer ex- 
tinction of the soul as Cebes himself. 
What Cebes wanted at 70A was a proof 
that the soul after death is cvvnOpac- 
#évn, an undissipated substantial unity ; 
and the reason why he is made to 
reiterate this want at 77B is that Plato 
now recognises that the dvtamddoors 
argument had not satisfied it. 

Nevertheless, the earlics argument 
acquires a value when taken in con- 
junction with the latter. For the latter 
has proved that the soul exists as a 
substantial unity before joining the 
body; and the question that then 
remains is whether or no this is equiva- 
lent to saying that the soul exists as a 
substantial unity after quitting the body. 
It is just this equivalence that avra- 
modoots proves ; for since anything that 
is alive comes from that which is dead, 
then the period before the soul possesses 
the predicate ‘alive’ is the period when 
it possesses the predicate ‘dead.’ When, 
therefore, we use the expression ‘ before 
birth,’ 4.¢. ‘ before joining the body,’ we 
can mean nothing but ‘after death,’ z.e. 
‘after quitting the body.’ This is in 
effect what Socrates argues at 77C 9-D§5. 

The two arguments are therefore 
complementary, not in the sense that 
the first proves survival and the second 
pre-existence : the second, indeed, does 
prove pre-existence, but the first by 
itself proves no real survival. Indeed 
it proves pre-existence just as much 
and as little as survival, for it simply 
shows that there is a continual alterna- 
tion of association and dissociation of 
soul and body. The arguments are 
complementary in the sense that the 
proof of pre-existence given by the doc- 
trine of avduvnows becomes a proof of 
survival also in virtue of the doctrine 
of avtarddoars. 

I may take this opportunity of sug- 
gesting that agsjra: should be read for 
agdixnta: in 77B 8. There is no point 
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in referring here to the period during 
which the soul is in the body, and it is 
awkward, if not impossible, to take 
émeidav first as = postquam, with the 
aorist subjunctive, and then as=tum 
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cum, with the present. uynv dduévas 
is a common enough expression, and 
might well be used in the passive ; and 
the reading agixnraz is probably due to 
agixéc Gas in the previous line. 

R. HACKFORTH. 


THE DREAM 


In Philologus LXXIX. 4 R. H(erzo)g 
has published an attempted restoration 
of Herodas, Mime VIII., with several 
excellent new suggestions. The article 
contains, usually with full acknow- 
ledgment, so many reprints of my notes 
as almost to raise questions of copy- 
right. The theories he advances appear 
somewhat doubtful: Varro and Floren- 
tinus are not good authorities for Geeek 
pig-feeding ; the ‘ old man’ can hardly 
be other than Hipponax (as Crusius 
supposed), for yépwyv is commonly used 
of the ancients, just as Xenomedes is 
called by Callimachus in the Aetia 
apxaios and yépwy indifferently. Hg. 
devotes a large space to illustration of 
my view that the goat ate . . . trees, 
though it would perhaps have been 
better to suggest a reading making it 
clear that it ate vines. Here (v. 22) 
he rightly prefers [5¢] to [adda], but 
wrongly says 5¢é=ddAd. In fact, there 
is an ellipse of pév: ¢.g. kny@ (wév) ovK 
éovrevv [ua Ai’ o} & aifé, and there is 
probably no suggestion that there was 
anything for the dreamer to plunder, 
or that, as I supposed, he was an inter- 
loper, or that the very natural conduct 
of the goat was other than part of the 
ritual. The parallel of Plut. Mor. 527D, 
which he follows me in stressing, shows, 
I think, that the whole affair proceeds 
nach plan—the dreamer was going there 
all the time; and we may read (e.g.), 
vv. 18 ff. : 


émet 5é 5y [v]w [ébéoupla ris Byoons, 

é (or 7[od]s first hand) dalovens, pod- 
vov ov] yap éro@pat, 

ov[pravtes adtucBév res aimodor TE... 


What they were doing is uncertain ; but 
at least, as I pointed out to Mr. Milne, 
whom I have to thank for most expert 
assistance, it was nothing to do with 
eipca, the letter before .prwvre in 22 
being, he judges, @, 9, or $. apiwy (cf. 
Cypria, fr. 3, Kinkel) would fit Hg.’s 


OF HERODAS. 


ideas : but, as we are concerned with 
the Attic rural Dionysia, and, on 
Eratosthenes’ theory, with Icarius, we 
may have an allusion to aiwpat, oscilla : 
e.g. WrE}ySnv TALes Yepol Serpal XA wpi- 
avr’ éroed|vto: cf. Soph. O.C. 1264. 
ov, at any rate, in Ig is proved by the 
interpretation vv. 67-68. In 24 ff. we 
should probably disregard the non- 
contact placing, and read &[7av]tes ~ 
Bins aoxov | tov aly’ érov<e>dv [7’ ev de] 
mw [AnvTo THY capKxay or the like. In 27 
Hg.’s supplement «[a@<e>iA«ve | ap is 
far too long: perhaps «eivo}y—the skin 
—<e>is pécov Kirov k[abier|av. In 
the middle M. suggests w[vora]yo[yo-. 
In 28 the last word is «(M.)a6- (J. M. 
Edmonds) -s{[ovros: I am not quite 
convinced it was not Ba@vf[wvov. In 
v. 30 I wrote Aiveny after Headlam’s 
article in J. Phil. 1907, pp. 315 ff.: how 
does Hg. scan his v. 48? V. 33 should 
perhaps be o zrovs xoOdpvov [8 jovy]F 
ka[tla- lworpy éeodvyxto—jovyh in 
VII. 18 takes up very little room. 7 
Milne holds to be right, not o. He 
suggests €fvyn. In vv. 34-35 it was on 
my guess $pixn|s .. . dd] ewpny that we 
built up the column, and I cannot believe 
it false. But, as Hg. points out, we 
do not need a second character. Read 
parenthetically «[@ pév to[ccdd|¢: 
ar[Aos 5€}dpinn[s GAAnv ar] ewpny ely’ 
[orn tis] <e>(@o[To. In the next 
verse I agree with Hg. that Aw7ro must 
refer to the dépua, though there is no 
reputable authority. Perhaps @eis 8 
av Oo (first written avtw[e] by error) 
Awtro[s, jAL] ov [1] wocHoOat [eis TWAOdY 
OS) vacéws ofixad’] AicrA[w] Sapor, 
[Hrewe wal Elon [Setvy] ro Slépula 
raxrivey [yew Sé Tov viv] ém[ sBeBn- 
xévat| A@oTov. With weippoPat in 361 
had long been dissatisfied; and M.’s 
reading is unquestionably right. In 45 
8’ els yod[vo]s I had demonstrated to 
M. before Hg.’s article appeared ; but 
éx Toons eins is ‘of course right (M.),’ 
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and Hg.’s é« re ys is hopeless as an 
emendation, for te has no meaning. 
Aeia = strages (sc. stratorum corporum, as 
expressed in Quint. Decl. IV. 17), but 
erhaps the simile is from ungathered 
ooty; compare Aesch. Theb. 308 ff. 


The paragraphus points to dis in the 
lost right margin. 6&és cannot refer to 
Sevtépn youn in v. 77, for the first 
decision in the dream is the vox populi 
in vv. 48-49, the second that of the 
god in v. 64. In v. 47 perhaps read 
mueled<vra>> for -edcav. Iu v. 58 
Headlam’s parallels for Seva mvredoa 
are inexact. In I. 44 M. reads ]weas. 


f » 
ymv. todeypode, and agrees with my 


(a) 

Hluéas* (so Cr.) od mv<e>jg TO Seiv’- 
o Sé ayptos Yerpov K[.......e0e0 The 
next two visible letters here M. reads 
rightly asAa,nota¢. Perhaps ¢.g. «[ar’ 
ov épeitres PUA JAa. The sense is there- 
fore coBapos, as usual of the haughty 
loved one: Rufin. A.P. V. 92, dpyio- 
Gcioa tratei Tots coBapois iyvecw. Here 
the dreamer is puffed up—perhaps by 
success, as M. suggests—Aa€ zrare[ wy 
Sopny movvos. 

Fitting by fibres without contact is 
very dangerous; and M. has now re- 
futed the placing of fr. 11 advanced by 
Kenyon and supported (against me) by 
Bell. We may now read in vv. 61, 62: 
anyo ‘ weradris @ Tapedr| tes’ TyeipOnv] 
‘Oavedu’ brrép yis ei 0 yépwv plor ddn- 
yeira.’ In v. 64 M. sees traces of & 
after ea: so Hg.’s supplement &[vAw 
Sjoat may well be right; but fr. 53 
does not fit. Below &u there are traces 
of agr, dof, or the like, quite inconsis- 
tent with cmv. This fragment may belong 
to the second column of Mime VII. 
In vv. 67-68 read, ws Karoly alya ris 
Pidporyes éEletAxov, Ew te xjarov 
@pov éx Alwwrjycou~ [as & of ailardro 
pev éx Bins .. . etpedvro, where M. 
places fr. 11 with certainty. The last 
word cannot be €uetpedvro: the choice 
lies between éda:tpedvto from a new 
Sa:tpéopar (Milne ?) and Sedairpeurto. 
aif and é is a pun, v. 67. In 
vv. 76 ff. Hg.’s criticisms are perhaps 
more valuable than his constructive 
efforts. sjuys in 78 is M.’s read- 
ing. If right, it explains why «déos 
(common in idea to two % clauses) 
stands first—e.g. : 





péya] KAéos, vai, Moicav, 7 mw’ érea 
K[Anoes 

Ley’ && iduBov, 7 pe Sevtépn yl oun 

tt |uns wed” ‘Irrevaxta Tov Taras [Treice 

tla KvAr’ aeiderv Rovbidas ériover[y. 


t. w. ‘I. I take as one phrase dependent 
on 7. «., ‘in esteem next to Hipponax,’ 
and explain the inversion by the fact 
that in the dream H. is the passive 
recipient of the yreyun (in this case 
‘verdict’ of the god). yléy’ is clear 
and can hardly be doubted, so common 
is the phrase: Hom. Z 446, m 241, 
Pind. O/. VIII. 10, Theogn. 867, Eur. El. 
1084, Lyc. Alex. 1212, Sidon. Apoll. Ps. 
CXVIII. 245, cay péya Kréos évvecidwr. 
péy €& iduBwv may be another pun: 
e.g. v. 48, of & ew pw’ ERadrov erect 
prEcauBoow. For v. 76 cf. Plat. Lach. 
181B, érawov dv ov érawei, Aesch. Ag. 
1482; for the jingle Ael. V.H. VII. 1, 
KANT KATA KOS THS Bpas. mea may 
point to something like the Alexandra. 

Hg.’s criticism of my old reading 
qh... % as ‘not Greek ’—it occurs more 
than thirty times in Homer—applies 
with more force to his own 4... j= 
eire . . . etre. This occurs only four 
or five times in H. And why does he 
deny, on v. 62, that drép ys can mean 
‘for my country’? yf in poetry = 7a- 
rpis (Theogn. 1213, Tyrt. 12. 33); and 
so needs no article: Soph. O.C. 44, 
Eur. Bacch. 312, Aesch. Suppl. 888 
e<s> av mpo yas (Schol. owép), Eur. 
Phoen. 1090 Kpéovros ais 0 ys irepOa- 
vov: of. tb. 913 Schol. 

One point remains where Hg. neglects 
the obvious conclusion. All authorities 
limit the practice of doxwdsacpos to 
Attica and to the rural Dionysia held 
(Bekk. An. 235. 6) in mid-winter. 
Herodes, to give him, as Pliny does, 
his proper name, was (v. 40) an 
Athenian, and his connexion with Cos, 
like the other form of “his name, merely 
literary, following on his connexion with 
Alexandria, I. 26. He wrote, I fancy, 
two books, each concerning two places— 
the first Cos and Ephesus. He was 
attacked on the appearance of the first 
by Callimachus, to whom he replies in 
the prologue to the second (Mime 
VIII.). The second book contained 
(say) four Attic and three or four other 
pieces. Perhaps this book was copied 
by Mattius. 
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A few more notes on Herodas. In 
I. 84 read, Turi, avalyys Prdooat| 
bao’ ov yévorro. In II. 5 ff., évOad’| 
brrepefer Barrapov tt mnunvas. [mavto|s 
ye wal d<e>di- Qa@duov ap [av] 
wravoat [per] akins, 0 pn doTos 7 
aotav (? 1. ings xopn. 14, 
éfer] Oro é[x ov ..» v éxes. III. 75, 
xapns OF Kwpns .. . Omolws, ‘summer 
and winter alike.’ 88, divide speakers 
after Seipov 8’, dds 7}; viv, BuBrio, pndév, 
avayvavat, and tooa, with halt after 
yAaooav, where Lamp. changes his 
sentence to avoid the xaxéudator of 
ext pn eis. V. 30, «al éué ypn (Milne’s 
certain reading) modoyyotpov with 
aposiopesis (M.) or loss of a line (ipéwv 


yevér Oat ° Teppin Ti uot pernets ; :). 
68, ? xataxdpos, ‘dyedasdeep.’ VI. 65, 
arr’ py’ oxot’ gor’ épydtns; VII. 7, 


parrov dé tHv axavOav ws éx[s|v Kary 
éx Tov tpaxynrov d<eip>ov.' I would 
note a certain placing of the loose 
strip in col. 36. There is a worm- 
track all round this fr. corresponding 
on the left to a line down from one inch 
above tts neydouea in col. 34 through 





a Or <6><d8noov if Hrd. was deceived by 
false MSS. (of Hipponax ?). 
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Ouvpnv, and on the right to the track 
in col. 37 from an inch above @npia 
down to xepdwva tas, thus giving exact 
distances. The gap from the right 
margin of col. 35 is about one-eighth of 
an inch. The following supplements 
fit for length from v. 24, [la| gov] (or 
-n), pledéove’ Sowvr] or the like, 
7 | épuxey ovsev ad |—this is rather long, 
xjav tots 'ArédXe], x[pucod otari- 
pa}, K [épdwv page Blatpayxiov: 

<a@rrA> dprv] — perh aps 8 [aBager’ ; 
arr’, /Kaloo’ éorly dota], mwacay, 
rabédcery o'], thv évOdde, ‘a, pnd 

éutroné | wv, empngev * ov y]; of pivo- 
déyrar], TO Aovtrov byeis], op7?’ o ric], 

wary al av(wy|éor, no tt|s, dovréae 
with evrropeiv meivns: in 43- Below, in 
68 f. read 6 Todr’ opay yap ov ce pndias 
xpyvas (from xpaive, non temere te (sc. 

in viis] resperserit). Sedre dv, etc. Per- 
haps the fragment t/op belongs here. 
In Mime IX. we must read desAaiows in 
v. 8 (M.). Vv. 2-3 may have had 
Blpéxecs tov peu x|it[@va Alasdpy: cf. 
Theocr. XV. 31, Sophron /r. 16. 

My warmest thanks are due to Mr. 
Milne, who has tested the vast majority 
—I fancy all—of these suggestions. 

A. D. Knox. 


THE SO-CALLED LEX GABINIA. 


A SERIOUS blow has been dealt to Cuq’s 
identification of the Delphian inscrip- 
tion (Suppl. Ep. Gr., I. 161) with the Lex 
Gabinia of 67 B.c. by Mr. Cary’s second 
article in this journal (XXXVIIL., 
pp. 162-4). Cuq’s principal reason for 
assigning the Delphian law to the year 
67 B.C. was the supposed reference to 
the Lex Gabinia de Senatu dando, a 
measure which he assigned to the early 
months of Gabinius’ tribunate. I have 
already pointed out (Piracy, p. 243) 
that Cuq was thereby forced to place 
Pompeius' campaign against the pirates 
in the year 66, which is impossible on 
grounds of chronology. Now, accord- 
ing to Mr. Cary, the Lex de Senatu 
dando is to be assigned to the year of 
Gabinius’ praetorship (61 3b.c.). With 


this dating the main argument for the 
ascription of the Delphian law to the 
year 67 is shown to possess no value, 
and we are left to deal with probabilities, 
or with the not unnatural desire of the 


individual that this inscription, however 
mutilated, may prove to contain a part 
of the famous law of 67 B.c. 

If the question is one of probabilities, 
it is perhaps worth pointing out that it is 
probable that the law in question is not 
much later than the two events to 
which it expressly refers, the sixth con- 
sulship of Marius (100 B.c.), and the 
reduction of Thrace by T. Didius 
(101 B.c.), although the inscription itself 
is too fragmentary for us to know why 
these events should be mentioned. It is 
probable that a measure enjoining the 
closing of the ports against the pirates 
(the only certain inference that we can 
draw from the inscription) would be 
passed at an early stage of the Roman 
operations against them. It is more 
than probable that a law which mentions 
the king in Cyprus, the kingin Egypt, the 
king in Cyrene, and the kings in Syria, 
belongs to a period when such political 
conditions existed—that is to say, before 
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' theyearg6. For with regard to Cyrene 
I find it extremely difficult to believe, 
with Mr. Cary, that a rvpavvos, even 
though provisionally recognised by 
Lucullus (if we assume what is nowhere 
stated by our authorities), could be de- 
scribed in an official Roman document 
as Bactheds (0) pidia cai cvppayia éort, 
seven years after Cyrene had been made 
a Roman Province.’ It is undoubted 
that a reorganisation of the province 
took place in 67,” the work of reorgani- 
sation being carried out, as it seems, by 
Cn. Lentulus Marcellinus,® the legatus 
of Pompeius, and probably the brother 
of the Publius Lentulus Marcellinus 
who, as Sallust says, had been sent as 
quaestor in novam _ provinci<am> 
Curenas in 75/4 B.c.; but if the evidence 
of a contemporary writer is worth any- 
thing, the one point about the Cyrenaica 
of which we can be certain is that there 
was no Baatrevs after 74 B.C. 

Mr. Cary’s suggestion that, if this law 
is not the Lex Gabinia, it is possibly to be 
connected with the command conferred 
on M. Antonius (Creticus) in 74 B.c., 
has already been put forward in an 
article by M. Jean Colin (Rev. Arch., 
XVIII., pp. 289 ff.) which provoked a 
somewhat acrimonious reply from Cuq 
(ib. XIX., pp. 213 ff.) to the effect that 
Antonius derived his authority from 
the senate, not from a law, which the 
Delphian inscription clearly ist The 
same argument is rightly employed by 
Mr. Cary, who adds: ‘ At the time of 
Antonius’ appointment the only rulers 
of Syria whom the Roman government 
recognised had been expelled from 
their possessions by Tigranes, and were 
living as refugees in Rome itself."° (We 
may note that the second argument is 
equally valid against any attempt, 





1 Sallust, frag. ii. 43, ed. Maurenbrecher. 
See Piracy, p. 245. 

2 Diod. Sic., xx. 4. 

3 Dittenberger, Sy//.*, 750. 

# My attention was drawn to these papers by 
M. Colin. 

5 For the bearing of BaouAeis rovs év Zupia 
Bacwdevor[ras on the year 67 see Piracy, p. 246. 
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should it be made, to connect the 
Delphian law with the command of 
Servilius Isauricus.) 

Personally I can find nothing in the 
law which would compel us to connect 
it with any particular expedition against 
the pirates,° and, as I have said, it is 
hard to believe that a measure which 
prescribed the closing of the ports 
should not have been passed until 67 B.c. 
We have no precise information as to 
the immediate cause which provoked 
the Roman expedition of 102 B.c., but 
it may be taken as certain that it was 
the complaints of the provincials which 
at last compelled the Romans to take 
action against the pirates. The principal 
purveyors of slaves at the close of the 
second century were the pirates and the 
taxfarmers. On the representations of 
Nicomedes of Bithynia, during the 
Cimbrian wars, that the majority of his 
subjects had been carried off by the 
taxfarmers and were now in slavery, a 
senatus consultum had ordered that all 
allies of free birth who were now in 
slavery should be set free. The Delphian 
law, as was pointed out by Foucart,’ 
provides the counterpart to this enact- 
ment against the taxfarmers. That 
other scourge of the provincial, the 
pirate, is now to be prevented from 
openly trading his goods in Roman 
and allied ports. Were no provisions 
of this kind made until 67 B.c.? The 
sack of Delos by Athenodorus in 69 B.c. 
is unthinkable if the pirates were still 
using the anchorage and market. 

H. A. ORMEROD. 





6 I am unable to accept Mr. Cary’s view that 
lines 23 ff. of the inscription refer to officials 
created xara rotrov rév [voor], a ‘ special set of 
magistrates appointed ad hoc. The somewhat 
fragmentary Greek ...0 ois dv dpywow raira 
pe eae mpdlvoay Kara rovrov Tov [vduov, ores 
ovras yévn|rat dpovricdrwcav scarcely warrants 
such a view. With regard to his view that 
‘an inscription which mentions Romani and 
Latini, but no socii Italici, must be dated—not 
before, but after 90-89 B.C.,’ one naturally asks 
who were the cvppayo éx rhs “Iradias Aarivos 
after 90-89. Scarcely the Transpadanes. 

7 Journal des Savants, 1906, p. 367. 
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QUINTILIAN, THE GOSPELS AND COMEDY. 


In looking through Mr. Colson’s 
welcome edition of Quintilian, Book L., 
I have been struck by what seems an 
oversight, not only on his part, but on 
that of others. The passage in which 
he discusses precocious intellects, iii. 5, 
seems to me undoubtedly to quote a 
line and a half of some lost play, very 
likely a comedy from the style and 
metre, and to throw light on a famous 
passage in the Gospels. 

As printed by Mr. Colson, and in all 
other texts which I have seen, the words 
run— 

non multum praestant, sed cito; non subest 
uera uis nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, 
ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina celerius 
se effundunt et imitatae spicas herbulae inanibus 
aristis ante messem flauescunt. 


Quintilian is fond of clausulae which 
end in a cretic, as was Cicero before 
him; see, in the next paragraph alone, 
the following : 

quosdam continet metus ; ille detur puer quem 
laus excitat; qui uictus fleat; mordebit obiur- 

siliiaiee 
gatio. 

But he does not write whole cretic lines 
and palm them off on us as prose. 
Write, therefore : 

‘non subest uera uis’ — . 
nec penitus inmissis radicibus nititur, 


‘ut quae summo solo sparsa sunt semina’ 
celerius, etc. 


The alliteration, especially in the 
second line, is most obvious. Also, in 
the characteristic fashion of Comedy, it 
scans largely by accent as well as 
quantity—t.e., accent and ictus coincide 
for the most part. 

But more interesting than this is the 
fact that this passage gives us the 
closest parallel I know, not simply to 
the general trend of the Parable of the 
Sower, but to the working out of a 
detail thereof. The references to the 
Gospels are: Mark iv. 3 ff., copied 
almost word for word in Matt. xiii. 3 ff., 
and a shorter version in Luke viii. 5 ff. 
General parallels are easy to find, and 
have been collected by the earlier com- 
mentators (the moderns are curiously 
deficient in this respect ; it is quite rare 


VOL, XXXIX. 





NO. CCXCVI. 





to find in the present-day commentaries 
on the New Testament an apt parallel 
to the sense of any passage from a 
source neither Christian nor Jewish, and 
the promised new edition of Wetstein 
delayeth its coming). They are regu- 
larly to the effect that something, 
generally instruction in literature or 
philosophy, is like seed, and those who 
receive it are like the soil (typical in- 
stances are Plut., de liber. educ. 2b, and 
Persius V. 63; Seneca, Epp. 73, 16, 
adduced by Trench, Parables, p. 65, n. 1, 
has instead the ‘seeds’ of divinity in 
man), and they jiend colour to the sug- 
gestion of one or two scholars that we 
are dealing with a very old apologue, 
known to many writers and speakers, 
perhaps ultimately of Oriental origin. 
But here we have detailed parallelism 
extending even to wording, when we 
allow for the difference between the 
very plain style of St. Mark and the 
elaborate style of Quintilian. Thus: 


Mark. 


kai evéws e£avérerdev. 


Quintilian. 
cito . . . celerius se 
effundunt. 
nec penitus inmissis 
radicibus nititur. 
ut... semina. 


Sua rd py Exe pitay 

(¢xuada, Luke). 
émecvey ert To meTpades. 

efprOev 6 oreipwv 

TOU Oreipa TOY od- 

pov avrov (Luke), 
dia rd py Exe Bados 

vis. 

Not only is there this agreement in 
phraseology, but all four authors—i.e. 
both sources, for the Gospels plainly 
reduce to one document here—have in 
common the alliterative phrase about 
sowing. That either should have in- 
fluenced the other is plainly out of the 
question; it remains therefore to assume 
a common source, fairly old, conceiv- 
ably the comedy which Quintilian seems 
to be quoting, on which he may very 
well draw direct, and the immediate 
source of the Evangelists may be some 
Jewish literary document. It therefore 
follows that the parable had already 
been worked over and given something 
of a literary form before the date of the 
earliest surviving Evangelist. 

H. J. Rose. 


B 
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THEOCRITUS II. 38. 


It has long been recognised that the magic 
described in this poem is closely related to that 
known to us from later texts found in Egypt.' 
One point seems, however, to have escaped 
notice. Simaetha’s plaint— 

wide ovyg pev wovros, ovyGvri FdFra, 
& S'éuda ov ovyg orépvwy Evrocbev dvia 


resembles such descriptive passages as Apollo- 
nius Rhodius III. 744 ff., but has also a special 
relevance which accounts for its presence within 
the ninefold incantation.? Such silence might 
be regarded as a condition necessary to the 
success of charms ; this appears very clearly in 
a spell intended to produce a manifestation of 
Osiris : d (=Adyos). hpepitw yaia kal dnp hpepirw 


kai @ddacoa jpeulrw. jpeulrw (for -irwoav) Kal oi 
Gveuor kal ph pou éumodlfecba: (-yra Eitrem, -erw 
Hopfner) els Thy pavriay wou ra’rny ph pwvh, (un 
ddodvy pds, wh cuperyuos, Emi (for Emel) ydp eiue mpopyrns 
kai wéddovros (for -w) gwveiv vadv (?=dsvoua Eitrem) 
dyov dv (rou Eitrem) émi ris (for yas) lpupév- 
<ov> ...% Noise, and in particular inarticu- 
late noise, might break the spell. Line 38 
means, therefore, ‘ All the right conditions for 


1 Cf. K. Wessely, Wien. Denkschr. XXXVI. 
(1888), ii. p. 27 f., M. C. Sutphen, Z£ssays 
bresented to B. L. Gildersleeve, p. 315 ff., R. 
Wiinsch, Hessische Blatter fir Volkskunde, 
VIIL., p. 111 ff. 

2 Cf. M. C. Sutphen, /.c. p. 320 ff. for the 
structure of vv. 18-63 (but wv. 45 f. roocov €or 
Aadas, dogov roxa Gacéa harri | €v Aia AacOjpev 
€um\oxapo 'Apiadyns are not to be regarded as 
of the nature of poetic digression, as Dr. Sut- 
phen suggests, p. 3153; the use of analogies and 
mythical parallels is not unknown in magic, 
cf. the Paris magical papyrus, |. 3039, dpxi{e 
oe xara ths odpayidos ns Oero Sodopav émi THY 
yA@ooav Tov ‘Inpepiov, cai €AdAnoev, cal ov 
AdAnoov, R. Heim, Fleck. Jahrb, Suppl. X1X., 
p- 564, 1. 6 (from codex Sangallensis 751, f. 441), 
sicut Adam clamauit ad Euam: aduena exi 
foras. Adam expectat, age ergo I11., p. 495 ff., 
K. Helm, Hess. £7. VIIL., p. 131 ff., F. Pradel, 
R.G.V.V. I. 3, p. 15, |. 22 ff. (for headache), 
p- 23: of. also H. J. Rose, Zvans. Am. Phil. 
Soc. XLIV., p. li. It is perhaps worth sug- 
gesting that the cryptic KHPIAAIS QAE TIPO= 
TIAAYPIN found on certain Ephesian bronzes 
thought to be éesserae (B. M. C. Ionia, p. 70, 
n, 186-190, pl. XI. 10) is an epitomised form of 
some such story, and meant to be apotropaic : 
B. V. Head’s explanation of these pieces as 
bee-charms (um. Chron. 1908, p. 281 ff.) is 
not entirely convincing. 

3 P. Lond., 121, 1. 320 ff., Kenyon (B.1/.Pap. 
l., p. 94). This spell ends with an amoAvors 
(cf. P. Parthey, i. 335, ii. 176), 1. 333: xopice 
’"Avovfi émi tyia cai owrnpia eis rovs idiovs cov 
@pevous, as does Simaetha’s invocation (l. 163, 
explained by Wiinsch, /.c. p. 130). 

4 This is one reason why lonely spots are 
preferred for magical acts, cf Hopfner, Grie- 
chisch-Aegyplischer Offenbarungszauber IL, 
P- 17, § 39. 





the magical act are here,’ and then naturally 
suggests the contrast of the speaker’s heart.° 
A. D. Nock. 


TERENCE, HECYRA, Prol. 2. 


Hecyra est huic nomen fabulae. Hecyra 

quom datast 

noua nouom interuenit uitium et calamitas. 

(haec quom datast codd., corr. Dziatzko) 

ALL the authorities agree in the unmetrical 
noua nouom (or nouum), Priscian, Donatus, and 
Eugraphius, as well as the MSS. of the author. 
Emendations of a simple sort have been pro- 
posed: Bentley's zoua ei nouom ; F leckeisen’s 
nouae nouom. 

1. It was unworthy of Bentley, and most 
worthy of Fleckeisen (whose bad metric and 
uncouth word-order disfigure the Terence text 
in so many places), not to see that the fault 
lies in nouom, not in noua: though Bentley did 
see that the Latinity of mouae interuentt without 
e? was vicious. For though Virgil might write 
timidisque superuenit Aegle for s¢imentibus 
(Buc. VI. 20), and Terence (Hec. 365), mam 
modo intro me ut corripui timidus for limens, 
such cases do not justify ouvae. However, 
interuenire with the dative of an adjective had 
no terrors for Fleckeisen. 

2. It would have been unworthy of Terence 
to allow such a lopsided phrase as nouum 
uttium et calamttas, since uttium-et-calamitas 
do not form a compound neuter noun. 

3. The palaeographical probability, either of 
nouae becoming zoua or of e7 falling out, does 
not seem convincing. 

The minutest possible correction will mend 
all. Read— 

Hecyra quom datast 
noua, #éuomodo interuenit uitium et calamitas. 
‘When Hecyra was given as a new unheard 
piece, it was interrupted by ill-omen and 
disaster in new and unheard-of fashion.’ 

Palaeographically, we need only postulate 
nouom for nouom, a compendium for modo, 
which is as old as the Wotae /uris (Lindsay, 
Notae Latinae, p. 129); and metrically the 
scansion of zouomodo is attested by Phorm. 972: 

quin nouomodo ei faceres contumeliam, 
and M2?/. Glor. 624: 


nouomodo tii homo amas siquidém te quicquam 
quod faxis pudet. 
J. S. PHILLIMORE. 





SUPPLICATIO QUINDECIM DIERUM. 


Dr. RICE HOLMES dates the supplication in 
honour of Caesar's victories of 57 B.C. approxi- 
mately to May 56.° Could that date be sub- 
stantiated, one would suspect a close connexion 
between the supplication and Cicero’s ‘pali- 
node’; there could hardly be a more effective 


5 It is less probable that Simaetha wishes, by 
commemorating the silence of all other things, 
to silence her care (for magical procedure of 
this type ci Heim, /.c. p. 484 ff.). 
® The Roman Rebublic, Vol. I1., p. 83. 
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recantation than the substitution of such a 
proposal on the part of Cicero for that concern- 
ing the Ager Campanus. But the two passages 
quoted (De Prov. Cons. 11,28; Pro Balbo 27, 61) 
contain no definite statement of time, and their 
suggestion of it is not reliable, as in them Cicero 
may well be merely glozing over the fact that 
he had shown hostility to Caesar in the spring 
of 56 B.C. 

There is other and more definite evidence to 
support the ordinary view that the supplication 
was granted in the autumn of 57 B.c. in Ad Fam. 
I, 9, 14, and 15—‘ Recreatis enim bonis viris 
consulatu tuo.... Cn. Pompeio praesertim ad 
causam adiuncto, cum etiam Caesar rebus 
maximis gestis, singularibus ornatus et novis 
honoribus ac tudicits Senatus, ad auctoritatem 
eius ordinis adiungeretur, nulli improbo civi 
locus ad rempublicam violandam esse potuisset. 
Sed attende, quaeso, guae sint consecuta. 
Primum ille fur muliebrium religionum . 
impunitatem est illorum sententiis adsecutus 
qui cum tribunus pl. poenas . . . persequi vellet, 
exemplum praeclarissimum .. . vindicandae 
seditionis de republica sustulerunt: idemque 
postea non meum monumentum .. .’ et seq. 
These activities of Clodius, his attempted prose- 
cution by Milo, and his protection by Metellus 
and others, are dated to November 57 by the 
letter Ad Atticum IV. 3. 

Moreover the taunt of Vatinius in March, 56, 
that Cicero, moved by Caesar’s successes, had 
begun to court his favour (Ad Fam. 1. 9, 7), 
would seem to refer to his action in proposing 
this supplication ; and, finally, had it been 
delayed for six months or more we should 
expect some indication of that fact in our 
authorities. L. G. Pocock. 


CATULLUS LXXI1. 3, 4. 


Dilexi tum te, non tantum ut vulgyus amicam, 
sed pater ut natos diligit et generos. 

THE possibility of an individual meaning here 
for vulgus—‘ a common man ’—is suggested by 
its conjunction with the singular object avzcam, 
and is borne out by the use of the singular 
pater, for contrast, in the next line. I do not 
find the point discussed by commentators. 
Some translators make wvulgus collective ; 
F. W. Cornish (Loeb edition), ‘not as the com- 
mon sort love a mistress’; Sir W. Marris, 
‘Not merely as the mob its idol once | I loved 
you.’ Others turn freely, or render amcam by 
a plural ; F. Symons-Jeune, ‘I held thee not as 
men mere wantons hold.’ The Delphin para- 
phrase has ‘non modo quantum unusquisque 
diligit amicam’; but this does not bring out 
the derogatory sense which is the point of 
vulgus. 

The application, in this sense, of a group- 
word to an individual member of the group has 
several parallels. Hor. Z/. I. 1. 58-9 is familiar 
—‘sed quadringentis sex septem milia desunt : 
plebs eris.. This may derive from //zad XII. 
213, ovde Eorxey | Sjpov edvra wrapeE ayopeveuev, 
where, however, Leaf doubts the reading (as 
‘the tendency of Sipos is so decidedly to ex- 
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press the community as opposed to any indi- 
vidual’) and approves Bentley’s conjecture 
dnpov. Cf. Pédel used of an individual—Weck- 
herlin, ‘der Pébel pfleget sich zu nennen | die 
Churfirstin Elisabeth’; and camaz//e in the 
plural, of a number of individuals—Corneille, 
Méd. V. 3, ‘canailles infidéles’; and also col- 
loquially in the singular—‘ C’est une canaille.’ 
Peuple in the corresponding sense is used as 
an adjective ; Marivaux, ‘ Vanter son ami, c’est 
trop peuple’; colloquially, ‘ II est trés peuple.’ 

A rather similar individual sense is found 
with some words meaning ‘rubbish.’ Azppzas 
Major, 288 D, rowirds tis . . . ov ropwdos adda 
cupferos, is an instance, and (like numerous 
other expressions in the dialogue) suggests a col- 
loquialism-—‘ poor stuff.’ Qsésguztiae has the 
same sense in Novius ap. Fest., p. 257 (Miill.) 
—‘ homo non, quisquiliae.’ Compare the dialect 
use of ‘rubbish’ (Cheshire) and ‘ trash’ (York- 
shire) of an individual. ‘Trash’ in this sense 
preserves its original meaning (cf Othello V. 1, 
85, ‘I do suspect this trash’ [sc. Bianca} | ‘To 
be a party in this injury’); for its application 
collectively to human beings, cf. the negro 
expression ‘ poor white trash.’ 

DOROTHY TARRANT. 


A NOTE ON PROPERTIUS III. 2, 20. 
Iovis Elei caelum imitata domus. 


Caelum imitata: ‘lovis Olympici templum 
celeberrimum, in quo signa caelestia ars 
figuraverat’ (Lemaire), ‘bespangled with stars’ 
(Paley), ‘durch seine Hohe’ (Rothstein). 
Paley and Lemaire leave the exact form of the 
decoration quite vague. Rothstein is followed 
by Professor Butler, whose ncte runs as follows: 
‘Caelum imitata, by its size, loftiness, and 
splendour. Cf Martial VIII. 36, 11, Aaec, 
Auguste, tamen quae vertice sidera pulsat, par 
domus est caelo.’ But the temple of Zeus at 
Olympia was by no means one of unusual size. 
The dimensions given in Vol. I. of Simpson's 
History of Architectural Development are 
length 210 feet, width 91 feet, height of column 
36 feet. It was not so large as the Parthenon 
—the naos being noticeably less in width, 
46 feet against 63 feet in the Parthenon—while 
several of the Sicilian temples were on a far 
grander scale. , The passage in Martial refers 
to a lofty building on the Palatine completed in 
Domitian’s reign which had a dome to it, thus 
resembling the vault of heaven. Cf. Mart. VII. 
56, 1, and Friedlainder’s note. The temple at 
Olympia was wonderful from the statue of Zeus 
in it, not from its architectural proportions, and 
it is said to imitate the heavens because the 
ceiling, which was flat, was painted blue and 
picked out with stars in the cassettes according 
to Greek custom. Cf Michaelis-Wolters in the 
twelfth edition of Springer’s Handbuch, describ- 
ing the ceiling-decoration in Greek temples: 
‘Gold stars or a similar design on a blue 
ground adorned the centre of the panels and 
symbolised, by recalling the starry sky, suspen- 
sion in space ’ (p. 157). / 

G. M. SARGEAUNT. 
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REVIEWS 


THE CAMBRIDGE ANCIENT HISTORY. 


The Cambridge Ancient History. Vol. 
II.: The Egyptian and Hittite Emptres 
to c. 1000 B.C. Pp. xxv+751; 21 
maps and plans. Cambridge: The 
University Press, 1924. 35s. 

PROFESSOR Bury once wrote in praise 

of Polybius that he ‘considers it useless 

to mention the names of strange places, 
which are mere sound conveying no 
meaning, unless they are brought into 
relation with the geographical know- 
ledge which is familiar to the reader.’ 

It is a pity he has not been able to 

impress this sound doctrine on all the 

contributors to the Cambridge History. 

What is the value, for instance, of 

passages like these >— 


A hostile alliance, consisting of Aziru, Aitu- 
gama (¢.e. Itakama, of Kadesh), ‘Teuwati, Arza- 
waia and Dasha, is ravaging Ube (? Damascus), 
Amki, and Mar (Amor, LV, 23); Itakama him- 
self is spoken of as a veritable Hatti vassal. 
But Aki-izzi, and the kings of Niy, Zinzar and 
Yunanat, place themselves at the disposal of 
Egypt, and await the arrival of the royal troops. 


And— 

The Assyrian king, Ashur-dan, died, or 
perhaps was murdered in 1141 ; there is great 
probability that his successor, Ninurta-tukulti- 
Ashur (1140-1138), was a usurper, since Ashur- 
résh-ishi and Tiglath-pileser I sternly omit him 
in their respective genealogical trees between 
Ashur-dan and the unimportant Mutakkil- 
Nusku. Indeed, a little additional colouring is 
given to this by an unintelligible broken line 
between Marduk-shapik-zeri and Ninurta-nadin- 
shum, in the new list, which evidently conceals 
some historical fact about Ninurta-tukulti-Ashur, 
who here is made contemporary with Marduk- 
shapik-zeri. 

Much of Mr. Campbell Thompson's 
and Mr. Cook’s chapters on Assyria and 
Palestine is written in this style, and is 
extremely difficult to follow. And often 
elsewhere in this volume (as in the first) 
we light upon sentences which will be 
almost unintelligible to the general 
reader for want of clear preliminary 
statement. Mr. Wace speaks of the 
Ramp House of Mycenae as though it 
were known to everyone, and refers to 
the sixth and the second shaft graves 
and makes the apparently paradoxical 
remark that ‘ the latest of the graves is 
most probably the first,’ without in- 





forming the reader what the accepted 
numbering of the graves means. Mr. 
Wade-Gery tells us that a statement 
by Diodorus is independently corrobo- 
rated by Andron. Andronindeed! He 
has explained that the Greek tradition 
‘ may be divided under three main head- 
ings: (a) Homer; (b) other Greek 
writers before 400 B.c.; (c) Greek writers 
after 400 B.c., and that the last are 
‘mostly negligible.’ But that will hardly 
help anyone to understand the remark 
about Diodorus and Andron. Many 
place-names, again, are given which do 
not appear even on the maps. It is 
curious that so many writers, afraid, 
I suppose, of being ‘popular,’ avoid 
lucidity. Why should we read four 
sections of chap. xxi. (the Western 
Mediterranean) before having the terms 
menhir, dolmen, cromlech, and alignement 
explained in the fifth? Why should 
there not have been a further short note 
on such terms as ‘ Mousterian,’ ‘ Chel- 
lean,’ ‘Acheulian,’ etc., which are freely 
used in this chapter, so that the reader 
may be saved the trouble of referring 
back to Prof. Myres’ elusive explana- 
tions in Vol. I.? It is worth while 
emphasising this point, for lucidity is 
of the first importance in a work of 
this kind; the reader has to exercise 
his brains quite sufficiently without 
being hindered by an unnecessary ob- 
scurity. That it is unnecessary is shown 
by, amongst others, Mr. Hogarth’s 
chapter on the Hittites, and Professor 
Bury’s on Homer—both models of clear 
writing. 

But in this volume we have a more 
serious source of confusion. The editors 
have allowed contributors to express 
different views where certainty is un- 
attainable. The reader should under- 
stand, for instance, that ‘on the problems 
of Philistines, Dorians, Ionians, there 
is no entire agreement of opinion,’ and 
that inconsistencies ‘are typical of the 
lack of finality incidental to the nature 
of the evidence and its interpretation.’ 
That is a wise policy; but it has its 
limitations and its difficulties. The 
treatment of the problem of the Philis- 
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tines seems to me excellent; but the 
reader will find it hard to understand 
that of the Achaeans and Dorians, and 
that because there is no clear statement 
of the evidence on which different 
theories are based. There are six writers 
in this volume who deal directly with 
this question, and it is very difficult to 
find one’s way amongst them. Professor 
Halliday, for instance, in the final 
chapter on Greek religion, writes: ‘that 
the religion of historical Greece reflected 
the secular fusion of the Indo-European 
invaders with the Mediterranean peoples, 
upon whom they imposed their language 
and much of their social organisation, 
is indisputable.’ If it is true that the 
Wiros (only Dr. Giles uses this con- 
venient term for the speakers of Indo- 
European languages) have their origin 
in Central Europe, this is doubtless 
literally true. But until it is decided 
in what age, roughly, and at what stage 
of their social development the Wiros 
arrived in Greece, it is of little im- 
portance. Prof. Halliday always con- 
trasts ‘Indo-Europeans’ or ‘Greeks’ 
with ‘Aegean’ or ‘ Mediterranean people 
of the Bronze Age’; but that implies 
that the Arcadians, the Ionians, and 
the Achaeans, who were in Greece in the 
Bronze Age and helped to create Aegean 
civilisation, were not Indo-Europeans— 
obviously an untenable view, and defi- 
nitely contradicted by Dr. Giles, Dr. 
Hogarth, and others in this volume. 
This would not so much matter if we 
had had first a statement of the evi- 
dence, such as: (1) The origin of the 
Wiros is not in the Mediterranean region 
proper, and they had reached such 
and such a stage of culture before 
their wanderings began (this Dr. Giles 
gives). (2) The Greek language, though 
thoroughly Indo-European in character, 
shows traces of a non-Indo-European 
language in its vocabulary, particularly 
in certain place-names (such as Korin- 
thos, Mykene, Hymettos); this must 
be due to fusion of different races on 
Greek soil. (3) Greek religion is com- 


plex, with many widely divergent charac- 
teristics, and the names of some deities 
appear to be non-Greek; this may be 
due to fusion of races of Greek soil, or 
perhaps only to foreign influence—a 
very different thing. 


(4) The only in- 
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vasion known to Greek tradition—and 
tradition is here supported by archae- 
ology—is the Dorian, about 1100 B.c., 
at the beginning of the Iron Age; but a 
Greek-speaking people had long been 
settled in Greece before that date. 
(5) There is no support in tradition or 
archaeology for any serious invasion of 
Greece between 1400 and I1I00 B.C. 
(6) About 1400 B.c. there was a political, 
though hardly a cultural, break, and 
this may have been due to invasion ; but 
there is no clear evidence as to where 
the invaders came from, and certainly 
none that the conquerors were of a 
different race from the conquered. 
(7) Till the Cretan script is deciphered 
(and it should have been mentioned that 
there are some scholars who, not with- 
out evidence, believe that the Cretans 
spoke Greek) it is quite impossible to 
say whether the inhabitants of Crete 
and the Greek mainland in the earlier 
periods were Wiros or not. It is not 
impossible—I do not say it is probable— 
that the destroyers of Cnossus and of 
the early palace at Mycenae were not 
Wiros and that the conquered peoples 
were. Since the classical period foreign 
elements—Latin, Slav, and Turkish— 
have, through invasion and conquest, 
affected the vocabulary of Greek— 
especially (be it noted) in place-names— 
without affecting its structure ; but none 
of these foreign words is ‘ pre-Greek.’ 
Names like Corinth and Hymettus, 
Athene and Artemis, may be due to 
Lelegian or Carian raiders, not to the 
original inhabitants. In the alternative, 
since these words have survived at least 
3,000 years in the Greek language, they 
may have survived 6,000; it clearly 
makes all the difference whether the 
Wiros came to Greece in 4000 or in 
1400 B.c. Had, then, we been given, 
as a kind of preface to the chapters on 
Greece, some such explanation of the 
evidence—I may have weighed it down 
a little on the side to which I am in- 
clined—all the writers could, I imagine, 
have subscribed to it, and the reader 
would have had some idea of what their 
very various theories are based upon. 
Dr. Giles’ chapters on the peoples of 
Asia Minor and of Europe were pre- 
sumably intended to fill this gap; but 
they are quite inadequate. In the first 
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place, they are the first chapters in this 
volume; and we are immediately diverted 
to the highly interesting chapters on 
Egypt in the eighteenth to the twentieth 
dynasties, to Assyria, to Israel and the 
Old Testament—4o00 pages before we 
return to Greece. It is difficult, of 
course, to arrange, for the Hittites have 
to be mentioned among the Wiros, and 
Keftians and Achaeans in the history of 
Egypt. Perhaps the chapter on the 
peoples of Europe might have been 
separated from the other to advantage 
and placed before the account of Greece. 
Secondly, twenty pages is a wholly in- 
sufficient allowance for the European 
peoples, for Dr. Giles has to pack into 
this space not only the inhabitants of 
the Balkan peninsula, not only those 
of the Mediterranean, but Celtae, Bry- 
thones, Cimbri, Germans, as well ; and 
to explain as well the differences in their 
dialects. It is especially a pity that he 
had no room for a more detailed treat- 
ment of this last. Most people know 
of the connexion between réccapes, 
quattuor, and four, and would be glad of 
an exact account of the distribution of 
the three types. In fact, so far, philo- 
logy has not yet had adequate con- 
sideration in the History. If anyone 
likes to argue that the whole question 
of race is not very important and should 
not be treated at length, that is a 
different question; but, for this work, 
some such treatment is wanted to make 
intelligible a good deal that is written in 
the later chapters. 

It is refreshing to note the advance 
in sanity in the general treatment of 
this racial question in Greece, as shown 
by this volume. We no longer meet 
with tall, fair-haired Northerners who 
provide the frank and noble and aristo- 
cratic element in the Greeks, and small 
Aegeans, the colour of whose hair suits 
the darkness of their religious obser- 
vances, though Professor Halliday at 
least has not completely freed himself 
from this superstition. He is careful, 
indeed, to show that it is extremely diffi- 
cult to distinguish the racial elements in 
Greek religion, and points out that one 
of the few cults about whose origin we 
know something—that of Dionysus—is 
orgiastic, Chthonian, yet a late invader, 
and from the north; and he might have 


added that Athena, one of the most 
purely Olympian of deities, not only 
has a non-Indo-European name, but is 
one whose cult has very likely survived 
from Minoan Crete (see Nilsson’s able 
paper, Die Anfange der Géttin Athene, 
Copenhagen, 1921 ; it is in the Hellenic 
Society’s Library). For all that he 
thinks that ‘the men of the Bronze 
Age, unlike the Greeks, were a demon- 
haunted people,’ though no brighter, 
gayer people can have existed if their 
monuments do not lie; and he clearly 
feels that the religious attitude of the 
Homeric poems, ‘ lofty in tone, genial, 
and unbarbaric in its expression,’ is 
something peculiarly Hellenic, therefore 
northern, therefore European. Euro- 
pean it is, but of the south, the Medi- 
terranean ; there is no parallel to it in 
the north. Still, we get but little of 
this. We also get very little (it is curious 
that we get any) of the theory that 
heroes like Menoeceus, who sacrifice 
themselves for their country, and robbers 
like Sciron, who are suppressed by 
heroes, are fertility demons. Prof. 
Bury, too, no longer writes that Achilles 
‘was not a hero; he was only a god ’— 
we are back to a proper understanding 
of tradition; while his chapter on 
Homer, so far as it goes, is a delight— 
clear, moderate, and firm—and Homer 
reappears in a standard work as a poet. 
I say ‘so far as it goes,’ for the chapter 
deals only with the subject-matter of 
the poems and the Question, not at all 
with Homer as a poet, except for a sen- 
tence or two at the end: 


In the history of the Greek people it must 
stand out as a fact of supreme interest that four 
hundred years before the age of the great Attic 
poets, Greece had produced one who was their 
peer—those poets would themselves have said 
their superior—and whose creations were always 
to be imminent over the worlds of Greek art 


and thought. 


Surely it is a fact of supreme interest 
in the history of Europe that the earliest 
of poets to survive, the first master to 
be mentioned in all the Cambridge 
History, ancient, mediaeval, and modern, 
should be Homer, and should thus sud- 
denly make his appearance ; and surely 
his poetry as poetry should receive a 
larger treatment than this? Homer is 
almost a unique phenomenon in history. 
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There are other things also I miss— 
a clear comparison of Homeric with 
Mycenean geography, for instance (Mr. 
Wace’s and Prof. Bury’s chapters do 
not fit very well) ; and still more, more 
emphasis laid on the continuity of 
Mycenean and early geometric culture— 
both Mr. Wace and Mr. Wade-Gery 
mention it, but it is of cardinal im- 
portance and requires elucidating. The 
maps are still poor, though Palestine is 
honoured with two coloured ones. They 
are folded so that they open out, and 
can be referred to without turning over 
intervening pages—yet some have been 
bound up the wrong way, so that one 
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must after all turn back; this is mad- 
dening. The plans of Cnossus, Tiryns, 
and Mycenae are old—the last especially 
is out of date. 

I do not wish to appear not to appre- 
ciate this important work. Scholars of 
so high distinction will not need nor 
desire praise from me. It is just because 
the Cambridge History is bound to be 
authoritative, especially for this early 
period, that one wants to discuss every 
disputable point. I have noticed that 
there is a curious detail of style which 
archaeologists share with writers on 
sport—-women invariably appear as 
ladies, whereas men remain men. 

A. W. GOMME. 


GERCKE AND NORDEN’S EINLEITUNG. 


Etnleitung in die Altertumswissenschaft, 
herausgegeben von A. GERCKE und 
E. Norpen. I. Band. 3. Heft: 
Griechische Literatur. 4. Heft: 
Rémische Literatur. 5. Heft: Christ- 
liche Literatur. 6. Heft: Sprache. 
7. Heft: Griechische Metrik. 8. 
Heft: Romische Metrik. 9g. Heft: 
Griechishe Epigraphik, Papyrus- 
kunde, Griechische Palaographie. 
Leipzig und Berlin: Teubner, 1924. 
Kartonniert, 6.40, 3, 1.20, 3.30, 0.80, 
0.80, 2.80 goldmarks. 

For the scope and plan of this work 

see C.R. XXVI. (1912), 84-86. Of the 

new edition each section can be bought 
by itself, separately paged, and well 
bound in stiff paper, but indexless. 
Greek Literature. Bethe’s account of 
the poets is not much changed. In 
Ig10 Tyrtaeus was a man; in 1912 he 
became a limited liability company, and 
so he is still. The ‘true’ Theognis is 
now assigned to the sixth century or to 
the time of the Persian wars. E pur 
st muove. More important, the origin 
of tragedy is no longer dionysiac: 

‘Connexion of tragedy with Dionysos 

cannot be discerned, and goat-song for 

tpaypoia is suspicious in point of 
language and false in point of fact.’-— 

Pohlenz has doubled and enriched 

Wendland’s sketch of Greek prose, and 

in a hundred pages the story could 

hardly be better told.—The biblio- 
graphy is weak on English work: we 
miss Mooney’s Apollonius and Lyco- 





phron, Grundy and Lamb on Thucy- 
dides, How and Wells on Herodotus, 
England’s Laws, the Headlam- Knox 
Herodas, and other books which 
Germany cannot afford to ignore. 
Roman Literature. Norden’s sketch 
is not largely altered, though his 
German is more German than before. 
On Virgil he has a new thing to say 
which must be quoted :—‘ The wide- 
spread belief, which I myself once 
shared, that with him one must always 
be putting the question mod Keira; is 
unjust to his edpertxov. I now hold, 
for example, that the magical episode of 
the Golden Bough in Book VI. is not 
under the spell of any literary ancestors, 
but that the poet here took up a 
Marchenmotiv, which it would be worth 
while to track down, and was the first 
and only writer to give it shape. In the 
Eclogues and Georgics also there are 
plenty of traces of unliterary fabellae, 
only they have not yet been rightly 
discerned.’ — Norden thinks that the 
fashion of ascribing the Octavia to 
Seneca will pass over (I wonder!); and 
he has now a good word to say for the 
episode of Cupid and Psyche in 
Apuleius. His bibliography overlooks 


Postgate’s Corpus Poetarum Latinorum, 
Housman’s Manilius and Juvenal, Duff's 
Juvenal, Furneaux’s Annals, and much 
besides. 

Christian Literature, Greek and Latin, 
now forms a separate section of thirty- 
The reviser is Lietzmann. 


six pages. 
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Kretschmer’s Language has been 
enlarged by a fifth. The additions are 
chiefly devoted to the ungreek pre- 
decessors of Greek in Asia and Europe, 
to Etruscan, to Vulgar Latin, and to the 
influence of Latin upon Greek. 

Greek Metre. Thirty-two pages 
by Maas supersede the Greek part of 
Bickel’s treatise. They are well done, 
though an Einleitung they are not, for 
the reader who is not yet well versed in 
Greek metres will make little of them ; 
and they have the faults of their brevity. 
Porson’s Law, for example, is badly 
formulated (§ 48); and even when we 
learn, long after (§ 135), that not all 
words are ‘words’ for this purpose, a 
stigma is still attached to a line 
beginning with a monosyllable such as 
Zevs, or ending with Seip’ txoynry 
(O.T. 318) or tovad’ eidévar (Hec. 1,006), 


to say nothing of myeir’ oikobev (Ai. 
1,101) and vwrots ovpavoyv (Ion 1). 

Vollmer’s twenty-two pages on Latin 
Metre are close-packed with matter 
and interest, and governed by good 
sense. He does not go far with 
Lindsay, and on the brews breutans he 
is discreet. Of Bickel, only the four 
pages on prose rhythm are retained. 

The ninth section, which is new, 
consists of excellent introductions to 
Greek Epigraphy, Papyrology, and 
Greek Palaeography, by Hiller von 
Gaertringen, Schubart, and Maas. 
The first part strikes me as particularly 
good; it puts life even into the making 
of a ‘squeeze.’ The thirteen pages of 
the third part might be thought jejune, 
but the lack of facsimiles is compen- 
sated by comments on the plates in the 
album of Cavalieri and Lietzmann. 

E. HARRISON. 





ANCIENT BATTLEFIELDS. 


Antike Schlachtfelder. Von JOHANNES 
KROMAYER. Band IV. Lieferung I. 
Die Perserkriege. Weidmann, 1924. 

THE first instalment of the fourth volume 
of Dr. Kromayer’s great work marks a 
welcome return to sanity in German 
treatment of the Persian wars. Hero- 
dotus is reinstated as an authority who 
may be quoted without apology, even 
with deference. The appeal to him is 
still rather arbitrary and uncritical, but 
his claim to be heard is once more 
recognised. 

Dr. Kromayer’s discussions would be 
easier to follow if his maps had been 
issued at the same time; but these are 
not yet available. His first chapter, on 
Marathon, also suffers because he has 
found it necessary to omit his own 
account of the campaign, which has 
already been published,' and to deal 
here only with criticisms on it and with 
more recent theories. He posts the 
Athenians on the north-east slope of 
Mt. Agrieliki because (1) they came by 
the coast road, (2) the enemy wanted to 
march on Athens by that road, (3) the 
position commanded the road. The 
first and second reasons are very dis- 


' Abh, d. phil. hist. Klasse d. stichs. Akad. 
XXXIV., 1921. 





putable assumptions, the third is incon- 
clusive. A site near Vrana would be 
much better for a camp, and the mouth 
of the valley a better point of deployment 
for an attack than the rough slope 
above it. To the Persians he gives 
a fortified camp on the spit between the 
big marsh and the sea, postulating a 
defensible base for their embarcation 
after their defeat ; but their wings had 
time enough to make good their escape, 
and their centre, to judge by the 
number of the dead, never escaped at 
all. He is clearly right in vindicating 
against Delbriick, and others who rely 
upon Nepos, the offensive ascribed by 
Herodotus to the Athenians, and in 
putting the encounter at the Tumulus; 
but he does not convincingly explain 
why the battle occurred there, nor why 
the Persians waited so long and the 
Athenians no longer. On very slender 
evidence he believes that the Persian 
cavalry fought at Marathon, but reduces 
it to impotence by impounding it ia the 
midst of the infantry. Surely Hippias 
better understood the use of cavalry. 

At Thermopylae Dr. Kromayer is on 
ground peculiarly his own, where he can 
speak on equal terms with Dr. Grundy 
in the gate, or Gates. He is tempted 
to dwell too long on topographical points 
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already settled, and on a fruitless attempt 
to fix the boundaries of Trachinia and 
Oetaea, while on the contrary he 
dismisses far too lightly the hill road 
from Trachis to Doris. The real prob- 
lems, however, are the path Anopaea, 
the station of the Phocians, and the 
march of Hydarnes. Dr. Kromayer’s 
solutions are what might be expected 
from his cogent demonstration of Cato’s 
similar turning movement in IgI B.C. 
in his second volume. Strong argu- 
ments in their favour may be drawn 
from Herodotus and from the configura- 
tion of the country. Dr. Kromayer has 
a good case and may be right, but he 
ignores other indications which would 
put the Phocians farther west, and by 
posting them above Old Dracospilia he 
begs the question of the western route 
for Hydarnes. Leonidas, he holds, was 
aware of the impending attack from the 
Anopaea and intended to fight a rear- 
guard action in defence of his allies, but 
the narrowness of the pass impeded 
their retirement until it was too late for 
him to withdraw. 

The chapter on the battle of Salamis 
is the weakest in the book. Dr. Kro- 
mayer’s interpretation of Herodotus 
is faulty and of Aeschylus perversely 
wrong. He endeavours to justify a 
partially Herodotean version, but fails 
to reconcile it with Aeschylus, and his 
answers to Goodwin's objections are 
little more than special pleading. The 
fact is that Herodotus’ general concep- 
tion of these operations is ab initio 
indefensible. 

The Plataean campaign presents 
difficulties due partly to uncertainty in 
the topography, partly to defects in 
Herodotus’ account of it. Dr. Kro- 
mayer’s topography is in the main 
excellent and always worth careful 
consideration, but some of his innova- 
tions will hardly command assent. 
Many scholars must have felt the 
temptation to place Erythrae at Dari- 
mari and Scolus at Kortsa, but the 
notes of distance in Pausanias are an 
obstacle. On the other hand, it seems 
too large a concession to Plutarch, in a 
passage where he may be straining a 
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point in favour of an oracle, to set the 
chapel of Androcrates at the church of 
S. Demetrius in spite of the natural 
sense of Thucydides’ words. More 
important is the site proposed for 
Gargaphia, at a _ spring half-way 
down the north slope of the Asopus 
ridge. This proposal, if admitted, 
would disconcert several accepted 
measurements ; but the only reasons 
given for it are the very dubious situa- 
tion assigned to the Heraeum (about 
halfa mile outside the easternmost wall 
of Plataea), and a forced interpretation 
of Herodotus’ description of the attacks 
by the Persian cavalry. 

With regard to the strategy of this 
campaign, Dr. Kromayer’s adhesion is 
welcome support to the suggestions 
that Pausanias advanced beyond Cithae- 
ron by the Portaes pass, and that the 
Greek left wing at one phase of the 
operations on the Asopus extended onto 
the Pyrgos hill. He rightly rejects the 
idea of a Greek move forward across the 
river against Thebes or the enemy’s 
communications; but why does he rule 
out a tactical offensive, a sudden charge 
on the Persian flank? While denying 
that the Athenians at Marathon could 
have held for eight days the entrance 
to the valley of Vrana, can he maintain 
that the Greeks held the similar position 
on the Plataean plain for twelve days ? 
Was the quite simple ‘chiasmic’ 
retirement of the centre and left wing 
too much for Greek tactical capacity? 
Can Mr. Woodhouse’s animadversions 
on the story of that retreat be so easily 
ignored as Dr. Kromayer pretends ? 

Dr. Kromayer shows in general a 
sane and candid judgment and deals 
fairly by his authorities, predecessors, 
and opponents, although he occasionally 
misapprehends their meaning; only 
with Delbriick and his school he some- 
times loses his temper, and it must be 
admitted that the provocation condones 
his impatience. More critical use of 
Herodotus might modify some of his 
conclusions, but at all events he has 
made a serviceable contribution to the 
study of the Persian wars. 

J. A. R. Munro. 
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PHILOSOPHICAL ESSAYS PRESENTED TO JOHN WATSON. 


Philosophical Essays presented to John 
Watson. Pp. 346. Kingston, Canada: 
Queen’s University, $1.50. 

THREE of the essays in this volume are 

of interest to students of Greek phi- 

losophy. Prof. R. C. Lodge’s Moral 

Validity: A Study in Platonism is the 

longest and most comprehensive, its 

aim being, in fact, to explain the meta- 
physical basis of Platonic Ethics. The 
criterion of validity in moral judgments 
lies, for Plato, in a comparison of their 
content with the structure of reality. 

From this starting-point the author 

proceeds to investigate the contents of 

the Ideal world, the meaning of the 
inter-relation of the Ideas and of their 
dependence on the Idea of Good. 

While avoiding controversy on the well- 

worn theme of an ‘earlier’ and ‘later’ 

Ideal Theory, Prof. Lodge frankly 

accepts the statement at Rep. 596a, 

that there is an Idea wherever there is 

a class-name, as Plato’s consistent doc- 

trine. His discussion of the xowvwvia 

eiéa@v is admirably lucid, a particularly 
valuable passage being the explanation 
of the distinction in Sophist, 254B, be- 
tween the Forms which communicate 
with a few other Forms and those which 
communicate with many others. The 
interpretation of the Paymenides at pp. 

88-g is more open to criticism, for it is 

difficult to see how the objections raised 

by Parmenides to the ‘transcendent’ 

Ideas can be the preface to an attempt 

to ‘convince Socrates that in the Ideas 

as he understands them there is con- 
tained a fringe or margin of difference 
or multiplicity.’ No doubt this is just 
what Socrates needs to be convinced 
of, but it is not true of the Ideas as he 
understands them ; and the Parmenides 
points the way to such a conception of 
the Idea as a One-in-Many as shall be 
free from the difficulties involved in the 

Idea conceived of at the outset of the 

discussion as strictly avto xa’ airo and 

x@pis. Another doubtful interpretation 

—though this is perhaps not vital to the 

author’s main thesis—occurs in the im- 

plied reference to the line at p. 87. Is 

it true to say that our ‘empirical 
generalisations at the level of opinion 

- pass by imperceptible gradations 
into Ideas at the higher level of opinion 





or lower stage of knowledge, which 
is represented by the generalisations 
studied in the departmental sciences ’? 
These words seem to imply that the 
second and third segments of the line 
overlap or shade into each other, but in 
fact they are described as wholly dis- 
tinct; and indeed, as was shown by 
Prof. A. S. Ferguson in C.Q. XV. and 
XVI. (see reference at p. 122 of the 
present volume), the line does not repre- 
sent a classification of four different 
degrees of metaphysical reality or four 
ascending stages of knowledge, but the 
first two segments are merely illustra- 
tive of the relation subsisting between 
the third and fourth. But such objec- 
tions do not invalidate Prof. Lodge’s 
main argument; and his concluding 
pages, devoted to the concrete applica- 
tion of Plato’s view of reality as a moral 
criterion, are admirable, particularly in 
the use made of Rep. VIII.-IX. 

Prof. Ferguson’s essay on Plato and 
the Poet’s eid6wXa is an examination of 
the reasons for Plato’s exclusion of the 
poets in Rep. X. The author argues 
convincingly against the theory, recently 
advanced, that Plato is here sketching 
a theory of aesthetics, and hinting that 
poetry has a sphere of its own, in which 
the question of truth and falsehood does 
not arise. This theory rests upon the 
identification of the state of mind in- 
volved in piunots with the eixacia of 
the line; and in the course of refuting 
this identification we are very rightly 
warned that ‘one difficulty in inter- 
preting Plato is that, in the absence of 
the fixed sign-posts of a_ technical 
vocabulary, we must trust to the trend 
of the argument itself to save us from 
specious parallels.’ At p. 137 Prof. 
Ferguson shows sound sense in refusing 
to draw any metaphysical doctrine from 
the reference to God as the maker of 
the Idea of Bed; his reasons, though 
too long to quote, are given with brevity 
and point. But the most interesting 
pages are those in which the argument 
of Book X. is brought into relation with 
the psychology of Book IV.: it isshown 
that Book X. is ‘not a fragment zrepi 
mowntixns, but the conclusion of a 
treatise mrepi todutetas 7) Sixaiov.’ 

The subject of the third essay, by 
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Prof. G. S. Brett, is Aritstotle’s View of 
Tragedy. The argument is less con- 
vincing and harder to follow than those 
of the preceding writers. The author 
seeks to dispel the ‘ false subjectivity of 
modern commentators’ on the famous 
xaSapors doctrine ; and we are told that 
‘no question of effects produced on the 
spectators enters into the definition of 
tragedy.’ The Pity and Fear which 
undergo xd@apacs are the emotions, not 
of the spectators, but of the dramatis 
personae, and the «d@apars is a clearing- 
up of these emotions, in the sense of a 
resolution of the tension which they 
indicate. But when Aristotle tells us 
that to foBepov Kal édreevov may be 
aroused by the spectacle (dys), but 
may also be produced é& adrijs tijs 
cvoTdcews THY Tpayyatwy (1453B I), 
and a few lines lower speaks of the poet 
as producing tv avo édéov Kal pé8ov 
dia putenoews Hdovnv, is it possible to 
interpret him as referring to anything 
but the emotions of the audience? 
Prof. Brett refers to the doctrine of the 
Rhetoric (14044) that the orator’s proper 
business is a plain statement of his case, 
and that his appeal to the emotions of 
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his audience by ‘acting’ is only neces- 
sary dia tHv Tod dxpoatod poxOnpiar, 
and adds: ‘ Similarly in the Poetics the 
use of appeals to emotion by extraneous 
arts is only justified by the weakness of 
the audience (rv tav Geatav acbévaar).’ 
But Aristotle in fact says no such thing: 
the weakness of audiences is referred 
to at 1453A 34 (and nowhere else) as 
accounting for the fact that plots with 
a double story, and an opposite issue 
for the good and bad characters, are 
ranked first. It is true that we are told 
at 1453B 7 that those who produce Pity 
and Fear d:a ris dyews (by mere spec- 
tacle) employ a less artistic method than 
those who do so simply by letting the 
audience hear the characters speak ; 
but this is not to deprecate appeals to 
the emotions in general, but only to 
disparage a less artistic method of appeal 
as against a more artistic. And,on the 
general question, it may be doubted 
whether anyone could deny that Aris- 
totle, throughout his discussion of 
Tragedy, has its effect upon the audi- 
ence in the forefront of his mind—ei wu 
Géow SvapvrAattwv. 
R. HACKFORTH. 





WEBSTER’S TRANSLATION OF THE METEOROLOGICA. 


Works of Aristotle translated into Eng- 
lish : Meteorologica. By E. W. WEB- 
STER. 1 vol. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1923. Paper, 7s. 6d. net. 

THIS section of the Oxford transla- 

tion of Aristotle forms a small but not 

unworthy memorial of a scholar who 
fell in action in 1917; a brief account 
of his career is given in the unsigned 
preface. Webster had early taken up 
the Meteorologica for special study, and 
had read widely in all that bore upon 
it. He clearly had exceptional qualifi- 
cations for his task, and he achieved it 
with marked success. But he had not 
put the finishing touches to his version 
when interrupted by the war; and the 
editor (who has had the assistance of 

Mr. Fobes’s recent edition) writes: ‘I 

cannot hope that, lacking as it does his 

final correction, it will be found free 
from error.’ Very few errors, however, 
are apparent to a non-specialist reader. 

One or two passages may be chal- 


lenged. At 342a 3 we read: ‘ For the 
question might be raised whether the 
“shooting” of a “star” is the same 
thing as when you put an exhalation 
below a lamp and it lights the lower 
lamp from the flame above,’ 1) i776 Tovs 
Avyvous TWeuevn avabupiacts amd Tis 
dvwbev proves arrer Tov KaTwOev AVXVOY. 
Perhaps this should rather be ‘as when 
the exhalation placed below the lamps 
lights the lower lamp,’ etc., referring 
to some known experiment with two 
lamps where one was lit from the other, 
held above it, by releasing a gas below 
it. One would like to know what 
means were at Aristotle’s disposal for 
generating and releasing inflammable 
as.} 
: At 3440 31, ‘when the stone at Aegos- 








1A scientific friend suggests to me that 
what really happened may have been that an 
unlit lamp was warmed over a fire till the 
vapour rising from its oil was ignited by the 
flame of a lighted lamp held above it. 
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potami fell out of the air—it had been 
carried up by a wind and fell down in 
the day-time [pe6’ 7uépav]—then too 
a comet happened to have appeared in 
the west [ad’ éorépas],’ the last words 
surely mean ‘that evening’; or perhaps 
rather ‘the evening before,’ the idea 
then being that the stone remained in 
the air all night. Also érvye denoting 
simultaneous occurrence is not here 
well rendered by ‘ happened,’ since the 
writer suggests a causal connexion be- 
tween the comet and the storm of wind. 
Aristotle’s copious and exact vocabu- 
lary for material objects and processes 
is carefully reproduced. In style in- 
deed the English is better than the 
Greek, and in a model of clear and eco- 
nomic scientific writing. The manage- 
ment of the order of clauses is notably 
idiomatic. Perhaps terseness is carried 
too far when qualifications like ore are 
omitted, and when «ata ryv Aeyouévny 
PaiGovros POopdy 3454 15, appears 
merely as ‘at the time of Phaethon’s 
downfall.’ At 371a 30 it is gratuitous 
to write ‘ the conflagration of the temple 
at Ephesus which we lately witnessed ’ 
for olov viv cvvéBa.ve, and then to have 
to add a note to say that the passage 
does not necessarily imply that Aris- 
totle was an eye-witness of the event. 
Criticism of the contents of the 
treatise must be left to scientific readers, 
to whom a trustworthy translation now 
makes it accessible. They could hardly 
get in small compass a better first-hand 
view of Aristotle’s achievements in the 
non-biological departments. They will 
recognise a mind of great power and 
grasp, greedy of facts and eager to 
co-ordinate and explain them, but 
hampered by inadequate observation— 
and this rarely checked by experiment 
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—and, above all, by excessive reliance 
on @ priort reasoning. Experiments 
are not entirely lacking; besides the 
one mentioned above, two are described 
at 3585 16 and 359@ 1 for separating 
the salt from sea-water by evaporation 
and condensation, and by filtration; and 
another at 3594 12 to prove that the 
density of the sea is due to the admix- 
ture of salt, by making a mixture of salt 
and water strong enough for eggs to 
floatin it. Aristotle believes, on his own 
observation or that of others, that hot 
water cools more quickly when placed 
in the sun, and freezes more quickly 
than cold, 3486 32; that the circle of the 
rainbow is larger the higher the altitude 
of the sun, and that more than two 
rainbows are never seen at one time, 
371b 28; that there is a star in the 
constellation of the Dog with a tail like 
a comet’s (clearly visible to a hasty 
glance, though dim if looked at fixedly), 
3430 11; and that lightning really 
occurs after thunder—though he ex- 
plains correctly why it appears to pre- 
cede it: ‘Sight is quicker than hearing. 
The rowing of triremes illustrates this ; 
the oars are going back again before 
the sound of their striking the water 
reaches us,’ 3695 9. Rainbows and 
halos are attributed to avaxraous— 
which the translator rightly renders by 
‘ reflexion,’ since the process is com- 
pared to the action of a mirror, 3730, 
3776 17. Nowhere in this book does 
there appear to be any clear recognition 
of refraction, much as that phenomenon 
intrigued Aristotle’s successors when 
discussing the validity of sensation. 
Even the magnifying of objects by mist 
is here treated as reflexion by a mirror, 
3736 13. The book hasa useful English 
index. 
H. RACKHAM. 





KNOX’S CERCIDAS. 


The First Greek Anthologist. By A. D. 
Knox. One vol. Pp. xiv+37. Cam- 
bridge: University Press, 1923. 
3s. 6d. net. 


UNDER the above title Mr. Knox has 
written a book the brilliance of which 
is somewhat marred by a perverseness 
in pushing his thesis too far. This 


thesis may be stated roughly as follows : 





The three papyrus fragments published 
by Gerhard! in 1909 formed part of an 
anthology of moralising verse. Lines 
1-106 (as arranged by Mr. Knox) give 
us the introduction by the anthologist, 
and the “IayBos Poivixos which follows 
is his first excerpt. Now turn to 


1 Phoinix von Kolophon, Leipz., 1909. 
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Gregory Nazianzen: in one passage of 
his works (II., p. 444, ll. 595 ff.) Gregory 
is treating of gluttony, and quotes Kep- 
xidas o piAtaros for a drastic phrase 
regarding the fate of food after its con- 
sumption. It is possible to find some- 
thing resembling this in ll. 82 ff. of the 
Heidelberg fragments ; while Gregory’s 
description (in the same passage) of 
Cercidas as himself eating salt and spit- 
ting Oaduvpov at the fare of the luxu- 
rious has parallels in 1. 37, 1. 93, and 
]. 106 of the same piece. Compare, too, 
Gregory, |. 698, with Heid. Pap., 1. 89. 
Mr. Knox infers that Gregory had his 
eye on our anthology, and knew the 
anthologist was Cercidas. If now we 
turn to Cercidas’ Meliambt (P. Oxy. 
1082), we at last have an explanation of 
the odd passage in col. ii. which has 
worried commentators, and which is 
thus translated by Mr. Knox: ‘ But my 
heart in its embraces all the Muses’ 
cublets took; who could spoor Pierian 
traces, Soul, like thee, or bait the hook ?’ 
Is not Cercidas here referring to his 
earlier activities as an anthologist? As 
a Cynic and a ‘ bookworm’ Cercidas is 
well qualified to be the author of our 
introduction and the collector of moral 
extracts, and one line of his, written in 
the choliambic metre (the metre of our 
anthology’s preface), actually survives. 
Such is Mr. Knox’s thesis. Its in- 
genuity and attractiveness are plain, 
and no absolutely fatal objections sug- 
gest themselves. All the same, Mr. 
Knox glides rather lightly over some 
difficulties. E.g., while Phoenix was 
certainly somewhat senior to Cercidas, 
one is rather surprised to find that the 
latter was already able to include him 
in an anthology made in his own youth. 
Again, it may be true that we need not 
expect any likeness in style between 
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Cercidas’ Meliambi and his choliambic 
preface. But do the sentiments of the 
preface (ll. 38-41) suit the author of 
the lines on the two kinds of love in 
P. Oxy. 1082? However, these are not 
very serious objections against Mr. 
Knox’s identification, and most readers 
will probably be inclined to follow him 
up to this point. But after this he 
gives his imagination free rein, and, after 
sketching the probable character of 
Cercidas’ anthology, proceeds to claim 
for it nearly half a dozen other frag- 
mentary collections of moralising verse 
restored to us by the papyri; and 
finally to suggest that the dearth of 
Greek poetry after 200 B.c. is possibly 
due to the fact that ‘a young genius of 
Palmyra, Samosata, or Edessa, would 
have found such a collection as this 
a barrier against, rather than an en- 
couragement to, Greek iambic verse.’ 

In addition to his conjecture regard- 
ing the authorship, Mr. Knox (aided by 
Mr. Milne) has done much for the text 
and interpretation of the fragments; but 
his ‘long shots’ sometimes make us 
open our eyes. A missing title especi- 
ally provokes his inventiveness—e.g. 
when from the four letters 7woXe and a 
final o in the superscription to the 
Oxford papyrus he restores a title two 
lines long; orwhen ...Ay...o is made 
to yield up ®otvnos! His translation 
in verse is very agreeable, and consider- 
ably more effective than the Greek. 

Pages 17-37 contain some ‘ Notes on 
the Choliambic Writers ’—viz. (1) an 
examination of the metre of Hipponax’s 
fragments; (2) some remarks on the 
previously known fragments of Phoenix; 
(3) corrections of the author’s Herodas; 
(4) notes on Callimachus’ Jambt. 
Finally, there are three short appen- 
dices. 

E. A. BARBER. 





THE NEW CALLIMACHUS. 


Callimacht fragmenta nuper_ reperta. 
Edidit RuUDOLFusS PFEIFFER. Editio 
Maior. One vol. 8”x5%”". Pp.122. 
Bonn: A. Marcus und E. Weber, 
1923. Goldmark 1.60. 

Up to page g2 this edition is identical 

with that published in 1921, and re- 

viewed in Class. Rev. XXXVII. (1923), 





I-2,p.2. The remainder of the volume 
contains the latest fragments from 
Oxyrhynchus (P. Oxy. XV. 1793), three 
additional fragments from Herodian, 
an index verborum, two pages of corri- 
genda, and a numerical table equating 
the present with Schneider’s edition. 
As regards P. Oxy. 1793, Pfeiffer thinks 
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that it comes from a collection of Calli- 
machus’ occasional elegies ; and that in 
what is left we have: (1) the original 
of Catullus’ Coma Berenices ; (2) a poem 
on Berenice and her father, Magas; 
(3) the XworBiov vixn. He rejects 
Hunt’s view that the whole is from the 
vixen on the ground that the stella Bere- 
nices (1. 7) could not be mentioned in a 
poem congratulating Sosibius, who is 
said by Athenaeus (IV. 144£) to be 
credited by some critics with having 
written a tract mpos Kdoavdpov tepi 
Baocireias (i.e. circ. 300 B.C.). But 
though Wilamowitz too accepts Athe- 
naeus’ identification (compare Hell. 
Dichtung 1., pp. 180-1, and II., pp. 87- 
g1), one feels reluctant to follow suit in 
view of the extremely early date which 
it necessitates for the poem. Conse- 
quently Herzog’ may be correct in 


1 Philologus LXXIX. 4, pp. 424-5. 
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identifying Callimachus’ Sosibius with 
the man of that name who attained fame 
under Ptolemy IV., and was probably 
born 275-265 B.c. This Sosibius was 
the son of Dioscuridas, and Herzog 
ingeniously assigns to the poem Fr. 192 
(Schneider) : 
iepd, viv 5é Acocxoupidéw yevey. 
But there are difficulties on either view; 
and despite the efforts of Pfeiffer, Wila- 
mowitz, and Schmidt,? the circum- 
stances and content of the poem still 
remain very obscure. In any case, it 
seems likely that at least one, and 
possibly two other elegies, precede the 
vixn in P. Oxy. 1793. In 1. 22 (Pfeiffer) 
the odd use of woe wep appears to 
confirm the MSS reading in Theo- 
critus XXV., l. 163, where dpte cor- 
responds to Callimachus’ onpepivov. 
E. A. BARBER. 


® Gott. gel. Anz. (1924) 1-6, pp. 7-9. 


THE LIFE OF PYTHAGORAS. 


La vie de Pythagore de Diogéne Laérce. 
Edition critique avec Introduction 
et Commentaire. Par A. DELATTE. 
1vol. Pp. 271. Bruxelles: Maurice 
Lamertin. 1922. 

WE have here a notable contribution 

towards the settlement of the text of 

the Life of Pythagoras in Book VIII. of 

Diogenes Laértius, pending the appear- 

ance of the promised critical edition of 

the complete work of Diogenes. Pages 

104 to 145 contain the Greek text with 

full critical notes, to which are added 

very exhaustive references to ail the 
passages in other ancient authors which 
treat of the same subject. This exten- 
sive repertory of parallel passages occu- 
pies, say, about half of the 42 large 
pages devoted to the text, and cannot 
fail to be of the greatest use to scholars. 

The existence of such a wealth of 

parallel passages suggested to the editor 

that the text of the Life of Pythagoras 
forms a suitable extract on which to 
test the opposing views represented by 

Martini on the one side, and Gercke on 

on the other, as to the value of the 

later MSS. (fifteenth century) of Dio- 
genes in comparison with the older 

MSS., BPF, of the twelfth and thir- 


teenth centuries. The later MSS. are 
those used by the first editors of the 
text, and Martini would make of them, 
not a class of deteriores, but a separate 
group comparable in authority to BPF, 
as deriving from the archetype by a 
tradition equally natural and legitimate. 
M. Delatte, for the purpose of testing 
Martini’s view, has chosen as the repre- 
sentatives of the vulgate the two MSS. 
D and G: he compares their readings 
in detail with those of BPF, and 
decides against Martini, coming to the 
definite conclusion that the great bulk 
of the original readings of D and G are 
due to clever corrections, and that 
these MSS. are of scarcely any value 
for the reconstitution of the archetype. 
The Introduction, covering 96 pages, 
discusses, in addition, the various ques- 
tions arising upon the work of Laértius 
as a whole: (1) the name, date, and 
writings of that author; (2) the manner 
of composition of the work, the author’s 
personality, his methods of work, choice 
of sources, etc.; (3) the plan of the 
whole; (4) the ‘rubrics’ of an average 
biography—z.e. the special topics to 
which Diogenes, as a rule, addresses 
himself in the biography of each of his 
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subjects, namely, date, place of birth 
and parentage, appearance, moral char- 
acter, habits, diet, friendships, literary 
tastes, age at death, and manner of 
death. An elaborate running commen- 
tary on the text and interpretation of 
the Life of Pythagoras (pp. 147-254), 
with indices, completes the volume. In 
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a note on § 12 the editor cites Plutarch’s 
well-known reference to the problem of 
the ‘application of an area’ (zepi tod 
xwpiov THs tapaBonijs) solved by Pytha- 
goras ; it is strange that anyone, at this 
time of day, should translate the words 
quoted by ‘about the area of a parabola’ 
(‘la surface de la parabole’). 
T. L. HEATH. 





ETRURIA AND ROME. 


Etruria and Rome. (Thirlwall Prize 
Essay, 1923.) By R. A. L. FELL, 
M.A., formerly scholar of Trinity 
College. Cambridge: University 
Press, 1924. Cloth, 8s. 6d. net. 

IT is an astonishing fact that previous 
to the appearance of Mr. Fell’s work 
there existed no book in English con- 
taining either in full or in compressed 
form what was to be known concerning 
the Etruscans and their relations with 
early Rome. It may at once be said 
that his book fills the lacuna most 
admirably, and, to make our one 
complaint at the outset, we would will- 
ingly have seen it fuller and longer than 
it is. 

It may usually be taken for granted 
that a scholar of Mr. Fell’s ability will 
be perfectly at home in dealing with the 
evidence of the classical writers on his 
subject, and Mr. Fell indeed lives up to 
what is expected of him on this score. 
We have not, however, the right to 
claim from him the same perspicuity 
and judgment or even the same com- 
pleteness when he comes to deal with 
prehistoric evidence, and consequently 
we are the more grateful to him that 
we find them. He has a first-hand 
acquaintance with his material and 
he has made extremely good use of it. 
That he would reject the theory of a 
Transalpine origin for the Etruscans 
was but to be expected in view of the late 
date of all their settlements north of 
thé Apennines, and equally he has seen 
the absurdity of the high date often 
given to their immigration into Etruria. 
In fact it is a remarkable tribute to his 
thoroughness and ability in dealing with 
the prehistorice vidence—a mere fraction 
of his subject—to find that his results 
tally so well with those of Randall- 
Maclver, a specialist on this period 


whose book appeared a few months 
later. 

About 850 B.c. is the date suggested 
for the arrival in Etruria of the Etrus- 
cans, asmall body of a people carrying, as 
Mr. Fell rightly insists, a much higher 
civilisation than that possessed by the 
Italici among whom they settled. He 
is, however, a little unfair to the Italici. 
He says on p. 25 that, ‘as revealed by 
their most primitive tombs at Vetulonia,’ 
they were ‘rough and uncultivated, 
without industry, trade, or art, fashion- 
ing in the simplest manner the bare 
necessities of pottery and bronze uten- 
sils.’ Now it is true that the pre-Etrus- 
can tombs of Vetulonia are very poor, 
but this must be largely accidental, for 
the contemporary tombs in other parts 
of Etruria, ¢g. Corneto, and north of 
the Apennines are very much richer. 
Thus it is to Benacci I., the earliest 
period of the Villanovan civilisation, 
tha: we must attribute some of the 
finest of the hammered bronze belts with 
embossed and engraved decoration, 
which denote beyond all possible doubt 
either trade with a higher centre of 
civilisation or, what is more probable, a 
very considerable local development of 
the art of working bronze. It is possible 
that the centre of this art was Bologna, 
and that the early Tuscan examples are 
imported from there; but it is quite 
certain that the Italici, as a whole, were 
well advanced in the working of bronze 
before the arrival of the Etruscans. 
The First Benacci period has also pro- 
duced glazed beads, amber, and painted 
pottery which points very strongly to 
models of the Geometric Period in 
Greece. Thus we are not entitled to 
say that the Italici of pre-Etruscan 
days were without industry, trade or 
art. 
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In dealing with the evidence for 
Etruscan influence on early Rome Mr. 
Fell is justly cautious. He does not 
underestimate the importance of the 
almost complete lack of Etruscan 
objects in the early tombs on the 
Esquiline and elsewhere. He is, how- 
ever, inclined to attribute to Etruscan 
influence the regular planning of the 
Roman cities with intersecting cardo and 
decumanus. Here he might perhaps 
have cited, if only to reject it, Pigorini’s 
view that this arrangement is due to the 
descent of the Romans, in part at least, 
from the inhabitants of the bronze age 
terremare of Northern Italy. In every 
terramara which has been properly ex- 
cavated there has been found this very 
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regular disposition of streets with cardo 
and decumanus, and this constitutes a 
counter-claim to that of the Etruscans 
which should not be dismissed without 
some discussion. 

Perhaps it is hardly fair to complain 
that Mr. Fell has not taken the Etruscan 
question a stage further forward. It is 
possible that this cannot be done until 
either the language is deciphered or 
more is known about the interior of Asia 
Minor in the early part of the first mil- 
lennium B.c., and it is better, though 
harder, to say that the evidence warrants 
no conclusions than to spin a brilliant 
but flimsy theory in the realm of pure 
imagination. 

T. Eric Peet. 


HANNIBAL CROSSES THE ALPS. 


Hannibal crosses the Alps. By CECIL 
Torr. One vol. Pp. 40. One illustra- 
tion. Cambridge University Press. 
1924. 2s. 6d. net. 

THis book was written, Mr. Torr tells 

us, to confute members of the Alpine 

Club. In Livy’s narrative Hannibal is 

represented as having marched from his 

passage of the Rhone to the confluence 
of that river with the ‘ Arar’ or Saéne, 
from which point, presumably, he would 
cross the Alps by the Little St. 
Bernard. This is open to various 
objections; the most important of which 
is that the Carthaginians, according to 
the times given by Polybius and Livy, 
must have marched up the Rhone at the 
rate of twenty-five miles a day, whereas 

Hannibal’s rate of progress hitherto had 

only been about seven or eight miles 

per diem. For this and other reasons, 
the words ‘ Ibi Arar’ have been thought 

(not by Alpinists only) to be a tran- 

scriber’s mistake for ‘Isara’; thus 

Hannibal’s march up the Rhone would 

be much shorter, and he would cross the 

Alps somewhere near the upper course 

ofthe Isére. But as ‘ Isara’ is, of course, 

only a conjecture, Mr. Torr felt himself 
justified in speaking with some severity 

(in his ‘Small Talk at Wreyland’) of 

people who found theories in conjectural 

emendations, and in comparing members 
of the Alpine Club to the heraldic 
expert who was told by Lord Westbury 


that he was a silly man, who did not 
understand even his own silly business. 
It appears that the persons rebuked 
did not accept their castigation with 
sufficient meekness; and the present 
eae is intended to finish them 
off. 

Mr. Torr is very far from believing 
that Hannibal marched to the con- 
fluence of the Ararand Rhodanus. But 
he does believe that Livy wrote ‘ Arar’ 
and not ‘Isara.’ This, he says, is 
proved by the passage in Silius Italicus 
(III. 442-476), in which Silius, narrating 
Hannibal’s march, mentions the con- 
fluence of the slow Arar and rapid 
Rhodanus. This, says Mr. Torr, is 
‘decisive’ for the text of Livy. Not 
ignorant of the probable fate of members 
of the Alpine Club who differ from Mr. 
Torr, I must still confess that his argu- 
ment from Silius leaves me compara- 
tively cold. Silius’ mention of the 
confluence comes merely as a part of his 
description of the Rhone, showing what 
is most noticeable in its course; he is 
alluding by way of parenthesis to an 
interesting detail, not (I think) con- 
necting the confluence with Han- 
nibal’s march ; if we supposed him to be 
so connecting it, then, from the lines 
immediately following, we should also 
have to suppose that he believed 
Hannibal to have crossed the Rhone at 
Lyons, a belief which he could not have 
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got out of Livy or anyone else. The 
poet was surely quite capable of writing 
about the Arar and Rhodanus without 
finding the names in his Livy; and so 
far as Silius’ evidence goes, Livy may 
have written Isara, and the poor 
Alpinists who took the word of eminent 
scholars need not have been called so 
silly after all. Nothing quite intelligible 
can be made of Polybius and Livy as 
they stand. Polybius, for instance, has 
a river, the Scoras or Scaras, about 
which we can only conjecture. Livy 
says that Hannibal turned ‘ ad laevam’ 
when it is obvious that he ought to have 
turned to the right. There must be 
hypotheses; Mr. Freshfield followed 
one, Mr. Torr’s theory involves another. 
Mr. Spenser Wilkinson thinks that the 
confluence of two rivers was the meeting 
of the Rhone and the Sorgues, the 
latter river being Polybius’ Scoras and 
Livy’s Arar and Isara. 

Mr Torr’s own theory is that Han- 
nibal marched up the Rhone as far only 
as its confluence with the Druentia 
(Durance), thence up the latter river, 
halting, to deal with the troubles in the 
‘Insula,’ four days’ march from his 
passage of the Rhone. Still, Livy did 
write ‘Arar.’ Why? Because the Arar 
had the alternative name ‘Saucona.’ ‘I 
suspect,’ says Mr. Torr, ‘that when Livy 
was copying Polybius, he took Scoras for 
Saucona or a variant of that name, but 
translated it as Arar because this name 
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was better known.’ This rests on a 
second hypothesis, that the Druentia 
(p. 9) was the Scoras; ‘as the Saéne 
had two names, Arar and Saucona, the 
Druentia might also have two names, 
Druentia and Scéras’ (p. 16.) It is 
quite possible, of course. But if there 
is any river which seems to have in its 
name the germ of Isara, Arar, and 
Scoras, perhaps Mr. Spencer Wilkin- 
son’s theory of the Sorgues is the best. 

Hannibal would then, according to 
Mr. Torr, cross the Alps somewhere near 
the head waters of the Durance, where 
there are several quite possible passes ; 
Mr. Torr votes for the Col de la 
Traversette or the Col d’Argentiére— 
the latter of which is also Mr. Fresh- 
field’s choice. But, among the various 
passes in this part of the Alps, anybody 
has a right to his opinion. The ancient 
descriptions supply no real evidence ; 
every pass has a ‘ white rock,’ and every 
pass, for a classical historian, would no 
doubt have a view of Italy—at the pro- 
per moment for the general. Really, 
once the Rhone left, we have nothing to 
guide us but a priori probability. That 
would lead us naturally to the Mont 
Genévre; the Roman military road 
later made there no doubt had its reason 
in the fact that the mountains there 
presented fewest natural difficulties to 
an army. And tradition makes either 
that or the Little St. Bernard the pass 
of Hannibal’s choice. 

A. D. GoODLEY. 





A NEW INTERPRETATION OF HORACE. 


Horace: A New Interpretation. By 
ARCHIBALD Y. CAMPBELL. Pp. xii+ 
303. London: Methuen and Co., 
1924. Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

EXAMINING and classifying is a cold- 

blooded business at best, especially 

when Horace is the victim; and a 

great deal of Professor Campbell’s book 

is detailed examination of the thought 
and structure of the poet’s work from 
beginning to end. But he knows very. 
well what he is about, and what the 
public is likely tothink of him. ‘If any 
reader here protests that all this ’— 
namely, a detailed analysis of the Odes 
—‘has, however, left him cold, I reply 
NO. CCXCVI. VOL. XXXIX. 








that that is just what I should expect it 
to do. Analysis is an arid business,’ 
he says, with a candour that might 
disarm the most truculent critic. But, 
as a matter of fact, no reader is likely 
to protest that he is left cold. Most 
analyses are arid; not Mr. Campbell’s, 
by any means; whether he is going 
through the Odes or any other part of 
Horace, he is full of good things, often 
very judicious and nearly always enter- 
taining. Let noone suppose, at the same 
time, that summaries and analyses are 
the primary object in this book. They 
form the greater part of it, no doubt; 
but they are, ostensibly, only necessary 
c 
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appendages of a theory, explained in 
the earlier chapters at length: a theory 
which supplies the formal reason for Mr. 
Campbell’s monograph—although one 
may suspect that his real and irresistible 
motive was a desire to expatiate onevery 
possible aspect of his author. We are 
to understand that Horace was primarily 
a moral teacher. ‘Through Latin 
satire the old politico-moral function of 
Poetry is to some extent restored to 
Classical Literature, after having lapsed 
in the Greek Decadence. ... Horace, 
as we shall see, rising so to speak upon 
the shoulders of Satura, attains to pure 
form and to direct poetic moral action 
in his Odes.’ For the better establish- 
ing of this conclusion it has been, appar- 
ently, necessary to start from the thesis 
that ‘ Art, as a social phenomenon, is a 
development of primitive ritual’; and as 
we pass from ritual to morality, poetry 
becomes primarily ‘ politico-moral’ ; 
some poets wander from this original 
purpose, others are more faithful; 
Horace, ‘ Musarum sacerdos,’ is in the 
true succession of Hesiod and Pindar, 
anda real teacher who has preserved the 
tradition that poetry is meant for 
edification. Mr. Campbell expounds 
the theory of the genesis and progress 
of classical literature at considerable 
length; and only the captious will 
suggest that, in order to establish Horace 
as a moral force and a potent propa- 
gandist in the Augustan reconstruction 
of Italian life, it was hardly necessary to 
link him up with exceedingly disputable 
generalisations about the birth and early 
development of Art and the essential 
function of Poetry as an instrument of 
the priest. As long as a critic really 
understands his Horace—which Mr. 
Campbell certainly does—let him do his 
worst with primitive poetry and literary 
cycles, and we shall never complain. 
Leaving early art, and coming to Horace 
himself, ‘we have seen hymns and 
prayers; there remain exhortations. 


This class constitutes the great bulk 
of Horace’s work.’ ‘ He regards it as his 
most important mission to educate the 
The Epistles, of course, are 


young.’ 





full of ‘ edification,’ and the Ars Poetica 
is naturally admonitory from beginning 
to end. As to the Satires, nobody will 
disagree with Mr. Campbell when he 
says that Roman satire is certainly 
coarse, but at the same time, even in 
Lucilius, ‘serious and ethical,’ or when 
he points out Horace’s ‘invigoration 
and redemption of the “ Lucilian dis- 
course.” ’ The chapter on the Satires is 
full of excellent observations. Here the 
poet was developing his style; from that 
he progressed to ‘ form,’ as we see it in 
the Odes. It is not quite so easy to 
accept the Efodes as didactic, nor (on 
a superficial reading) all of the Odes 
themselves. But Mr. Campbell does 
not read superficially. He penetrates to 
the true didactic underlying purpose, 
and finds that in an age of moral 
reconstruction even Neaera and the 
rest of the Horatian demi-monde have 
a definite part to play, and that 
‘ Bacchus stands for the Grace that is to 
come into the new life and wipe out the 
memories of the civil wars.’ Neverthe- 
less, unless I am mistaken, the chapter 
on the Odes does tacitly admit the 
possibility of other aims than moral 
improvement — however plainly the 
hand of the propagandist may be seen. 
Whatever Mr. Campbell maintains, 
he does not handicap himself by aiming 
at brevity; he is emphatically not the 
man to use one word where ten would do; 
and if he devotes some time to insisting 
on what is not disputed, he is equally 
industrious in trying to provesomethings 
which really cannot be quite established. 
Like some other eminent scholars, once 
he has taken a theory for guide he will 
follow it far afield. But nobody will 
wish his book any shorter. Incidentally 
it is full of excellent remarks; he has 
the ethos of a real and _ under- 
standing student and lover of Horace: 
whom he admires for the right reasons, 
and @s o dpoviuos. That is shown in 
many places, and notably in the 
‘Epilogue,’ than which it has not 
happened to the present reviewer to 
read a truer estimate of any classical 
author. 
A. D. GoDLEY. 
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QUINTILIAN’S INSTITUTIO ORATORIA. 


Quintilian’s Institutio Oratoria. Book I. 
Edited with Introduction and Com- 
mentary by F. H. Corson. One vol. 
Pp. xcviii+208. Cambridge Uni- 
versity Press, 1924. 21s. 

QUINTILIAN is still waiting for an ade- 

quate commentary on his work as a 

whole, and is like to have long enough 

to wait; but he has at last found a more 
than adequate editor for his First Book, 
and Peterson’s edition of the Tenth 

Book has now a worthy companion on 

our shelves. The First Book is full of 

human interest, and is in many respects 
the most instructive and important for 
modern readers. But the task con- 
fronting its editor is one of no ordinary 
difficulty. For, as the publisher’s notice 
justly reminds us, ‘the subjects with 
which the First Book of Quintilian 
deals—educational principles, philology, 
literary criticism and the teaching of 
literature, school practice, music and 
mathematics—carry the reader into 
most of the chief branches of ancient cul- 
ture.’ The editor’s net must, therefore, be 
wide cast, while the problems which con- 
front him are often thorny and difficult. 

Textual questions abound, and obscure 

technical detail is seldom long absent. 

Mr. Colson has met the difficulties fairly 

and squarely and has put all who are 

interested in Quintilian deeply in his 
debt. For his full and detailed com- 
mentary is marked, not merely by great 
learning, but by a judgment which is 
cautious, penetrating, and sure. There 
are a few subjects with regard to which 

a captious reader may complain that he 

is sent empty away. He will miss any 

discussion of Quintilian’s style, and he 
will find no fresh light thrown on the 

MSS., with the exception of a collation 

of the MS. (twelfth century) now in the 

Library of St. John’s College, Cam- 

bridge. The collation has not been 

carried beyond the First Book, however, 
and unless further investigation should 
modify our judgment, the codex Johan- 
nensis will, as the editor admits, be 
classed as a ‘highly respectable’ MS. of 
the B class, but of no special impor- 
tance. Mr. Colson accepts the general 
principles laid down by Halm, and con- 
tents himself with a careful summary of 





the problem presented by the MSS. 
without venturing on fresh conclusions: 
he is, we think, justified in letting well 
alone. But he is far from neglecting 
textual problems, and is no slavish 
follower in the footsteps of his prede- 
cessors. The cruces receive searching 
treatment; readings rejected by Halm, 
Meister, and Radermacher are often 
(and in most cases rightly) restored, 
while the editor has made a few shrewd 
and sensible emendations of his own. 
Of these the most important is Meteto 
Fufetteio (5. 12)—Metio Fufetio, the only 
reading which really explains the words 
in e1usdem vitit geminatione which have 
just preceded. Equally simple and 
more certain is the reading given in 
7. 23, dicae et faciae (Cato’s way of 
writing dicam and faciam), for which 
conclusive arguments are adduced. 
Not less welcome is his adoption of 
Sarpe’s conjecture lases et asa (=lares et 
ara) in 4.13. But the commentary is 
in the main exegetic and is on an ample 
scale; indeed, the faint-hearted might 
consider it alarmingly ample. But there 
is no verbiage, and the notes are aus- 
terely relevant and instructive. It is 
difficult to see how they could have been 
reduced. They might indeed have been 
amplified. Mr. Colson has published a 
number of exceedingly valuable notes in 
the Classical Quarterly and the Classical 
Review. In the laudable desire to save 
the text from becoming a mere rivulet, 
he is too often content to refer the reader 
to those articles and, where he does 
give a summary of the views he has 
previously expressed, it is not always 
adequate. A notable instance is his 
treatment of the difficult passage on 
accents (5. 22-24). The reader may 
justly demand more than a reference to 
an article, however excellent, published 
eight years ago in a journal, which 
ought no doubt to be accessible to him, 
but is not necessarily at his elbow. And 
Quintilian’s view as to the relation be- 
tween the Greek and Roman accents is 
not only exceedingly interesting, but 
exceedingly perplexing. But these are 
small blemishes in an extraordinarily 
thorough commentary dealing with a 
vast mass of difficult questions with 
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sound learning and great lucidity, while 
it must always be borne in mind that 
the editor is dealing with problems, 
many of which have never been fully 
faced or understood by his none too 
numerous predecessors. He is con- 
tinually breaking new ground, both in 
the Notes and in the Introduction. The 
two chapters in the latter on the in- 
fluence of Quintilian on posterity and 
the history of his work after his death 
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are a real contribution to knowledge. 
There is an excellent analysis of Quin- 
tilian’s argument, and the book is 
equipped with very adequate indices. 
Mr. Colson must not stop here. It is 
perhaps too much to hope that he will 
reach the extraordinarily interesting 
Eleventh and Twelfth Books. But he 
has made a very notable start on a 
long journey. 
H. E. BUTLER. 





THE LATIN DUAL AND POETIC DICTION. 


The Latin Dual and Poetic Diction— 
Studies in Numbers and Figures. By 
ANDREW J. BELL, Macdonald Pro- 
fessor of Latin in Victoria College, 
and Professor of Comparative Phil- 
ology in the University of Toronto. 
One vol. Pp. viii+468. Toronto: 
Victoria College Press, and London : 
Oxford University Press, 1923. 
25s. net. 

THE book is divided into an intro- 

ductory portion and two extensive 

portions, headed respectively ‘Greek 
and Latin Duals’ and ‘ Latin Poetic 

Diction.’ The preface forestalls the 

objection that in our grammars there 

stands no mention of a Latin dual. 

‘ But,’ the author replies, ‘in the study 

of any language the part played by the 

words not expressed, but to be supplied 
in the mind of the reader or hearer, is 
very great, and I have endeavoured in 
the following pages to determine the 
origin and nature of some of the 
ellipses, particularly Latin, that have 
not hitherto been adequately treated.’ 

The four introductory subsections 

strike the keynote in treating Horace’s 

geminusque Pollux as used for ‘and 

Pollux with his twin brother,’ and raise 

in my mind a doubt whether the title 

of the book should not preferably have 
been related to the part played by 
ellipsis in Latin as seen by the author ; 

a doubt, too, whether the grammatical 

dual is adequately distinguished from 

duality in fact; and even a doubt 

whether the reader is not being too 

frequently asked to ‘see double.’ 
Under the heading of ‘Greek and 

Latin Duals’ there are eighteen sub- 

sections or chapters—partly philo- 





logical, partly syntactical in interest— 
upon such subjects as ‘The numbers 
in Greek and Latin,’ ‘ Inflections of 
the dual,’ ‘Inter,’ ‘Alter and Alius,’ 
‘Uter and Neuter,’ ‘Use of dual for 
plural and of plural for dual,’ ‘ Use of 
singular for dual and of dual for 
singular, ‘The dual pronouns oda, 
opwi, and odwé,’ ‘Schema Pindaricum,’ 
‘Schema Alcmanicum. The last four 
of the eighteen deal with ‘Constructio 
ad sensum,’ ‘Development of the im- 
perative in Latin,’ ‘ Use of the infini- 
tive for the imperative,’ and ‘ Ait fuisse 
nauium celerrimus’: what they are doing 
in the galley of ‘Greek and Latin 
Duals’ is hard to see. 

Under ‘Latin Poetic Diction’ the 
twenty-two chapters include such 
themes as (the order is the author’s) 
‘Longe lateque, ‘Synecdoche and 
metonymy,’ ‘ Tellus terra,’ ‘ Prolepsis,’ 
‘Proximus arvdet Ucalegon,’ ‘Ilicet ex- 
templo,’ ‘ Tollo and puto,’ ‘ Hendiadys,’ 
etc. These are followed by other 
figures and other phrases interlaced 
in a somewhat puzzling way. The 
last chapter but one is appropriately 
named ‘Quod minime reris’; for, 
after three pages on the literary skill 
shown in the Aeneid, there is a sudden 
leap to ‘the unexpected in the use of 
words’ (p. 397), succeeded by remarks 
on a miscellany of Virgilian and other 
passages. The final chapter on ‘Alia 
quaedam’ includes the theory regard- 
ing the Gates at the end of Aeneid VL, 
that the Horn exit is for real shades 
and that, as Aeneas and the Sibyl are 
not real shades, they must return to the 
upper world by the Ivory one. 

There is much that is ingenious and 
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suggestive in Professor Bell’s discus- 
sions, whether one agrees with them or 
not. But his tendency to detect duality 
rather ubiquitously accounts for a good 
deal of forced argument in the quest of 
parallels. As early as in his third para- 
graph he claims that in Lucan’s Heroas 
lacrimoso litore turres (IX. 955), Heroas 
‘evidently’ means ‘of Hero and 
Leander.’ This is to strain the 
epithet. There is no _ compelling 
reason to take Heroas as meaning 
anything more than ‘of Hero,’ and 
the suggestion of Leander comes, not 
in Heroas, but through the preceding 
phrase amore natatum aequor, which 
ought also to be quoted. 

Considerable attention is devoted to 
a figure defined as consisting in the 
‘expression of two related pairs by one 
member of each, as well as the more 
general expression of four objects by 
two, the first and last named.’ For 
instance, underlying Virgil’s Szdonia 
Dido Professor Bell contends there is a 
fourfold form: Stdonta—Tyros—Tyria 
—Dido. This figure, for which he 
suggests the name of ‘ Antallage,’ was, 
he believes, readily comprehended by 
Virgil’s readers in his day, but the 
secret was lost by the fifth century, 
the period of Servius, Acron, and 
Porphyrio. The examples in the in- 
troductory section and later, pp. 340-350, 
leave me distrustful of this rediscovery 
of a fourfold expansion once quite 
generally understood. Association of 
ideas—the vaguer it is, often the more 
poetic—is enough to explain many of 
the instances adduced, independently 
of any formal figure. 

Even if the book had been given a 
title more descriptive of the variety in 
its contents, it would still have gained 
by condensation. There are too many 
repetitions: e.g., Aen. VI. 20-22 is 
discussed in much the same terms on 
p- 60 and on p. 110, with the words of 
Conington’s note quoted in both cases. 
Again, it is stated oftener (pp. 24, 27, 
56) than is necessary that equae was 
primarily a dual, and its Sanskrit 
equivalent, acve, is given more than 
once. We are informed that Brug- 
mann thinks @vpas an old dual (p. 60), 
though the author has _ definitely 
declared it so four pages earlier. 
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Sometimes abrupt transitions make 
the connexion of thought between 
paragraphs and even between sentences 
difficult to follow. Thus a paragraph 
on pp. 159-160, which begins with cere 
comminuit brum, finds a ‘ gentler echo’ 
of the tmesis in segue gregari, cites 
Martial’s Argt nempe soles subire letum 
as indicating ‘the close relation 
common between the initial and final 
words of the verse,’ then introduces 
quadrupedante putrem sonitu quattt 
ungula campum to illustrate ‘corre- 
spondence of pairs,’ next deals with 
repetitions of tterum to secure ‘en- 
hancement of effect,’ and ends ‘fine is 
the effect of the spondaic close in ex 
infinito 1am tempore subsidendo.’ 

The rarity of inverted commas or 
italics for Latin words does not make 
for clearness. Latin words are given in 
the run of the sentence without dis- 
tinguishing marks, except that longer 
phrases or citations from Latin or 
English are usually introduced by an 
exasperating colon—e.g., p. 5, ‘When 
we meet the ellipse we know in : good 
men and true, it does not puzzle us 
long.’ 

The following are among matters on 
which I find myself at variance with 
the author. P. 8, ‘bow the knee’ is 
said to point ‘to the same syntax ’— 
namely, dual passing into singular; but 
is it more than a metonymy by which 
‘one’ is put for the set to which it 
belongs, whether that set be a pair or 
ten or more: cf. ‘on the light fantastic 
toe,’ ‘ with deft finger,’ ‘ tooth and nail’? 
P. 51-2, the theory that perhaps 
quadrata is joined with Roma because 
Roma was the ‘square’ (groma) of the 
gromaticus should not be the only one 
mentioned in discussing the derivation 
of the name of the city. Professor 
Bell would find it difficult to cite any 
examples of initial g disappearing in 
Latin before 7: he would do better to 
recognise in groma an Etruscanised 
form of the Greek yva@pa, and a word 
which may be safely considered some 
centuries younger than Roma. Another 
philological point arises on p. 181, 
where we read ‘arma is usually derived 
from the root ar-, to join or fit (ef. 
dpapicxw), and primarily meant the 


’ 


defensive armour fitted to the body’: 
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so far so good; but the sentence con- 
tinues, ‘so Varro derives it ab arcendo, 
L.L. V. 115,’ which seems to involve 
an unlikely connexion between the 
root ar- and arcere. Pp. 24 and 64-65 
fail to persuade me that O Veneres 
Cupidinesque in Catullus III. 1 are for 
old duals and mean merely Venus and 
Cupid. P. 114: in multumgque remititt 
quit veuocent (Aen. X. 839-40), Servius’ 
view that multum=saepe is much less 
violent than Professor Bell’s ‘many a 
one to recall him’; and in ex quo 
suffragia nulli uendimus (Juv. X. 77-8) 
it is not convincing to take nulli as 
nom. plural. P. 141 seems to imply 
erroneously that the accusatiwus Graecus 
is still a common element in explaining 
syntactical examples like inscripti nomina 
regum flores. Pp. 144-5: I question 
some parts of the treatment of aequor. 
P. 122: I doubt whether it will be 
found the ‘easiest’ elucidation of hic 
tamen poteras requiescere noctem to make 
requiescere an imperative and treat 
poteras as parenthetic. But it is yet 
harder to believe (p. 221) that ruina is 
‘a poetic term primarily for terrae motus.’ 
Nor do I always accept the author’s 
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doctrine of ellipsis: Cicero’s witis quae 
natura caduca est needs no insertion of 
futura: it is a needless assumption 
that Virgil’s ostro stands for auro et 
ostro or auro for auro et ostro (p. 182), 
or that in his numerous uses of the 
phrase longe lateque he expresses it 
usually by late. On p. 164 we are 
told we must translate ex aethere longo 
(Aen. VII. 288) ‘from the wide sky,’ but 
why not ‘from the far sky’? and why 
not record the best reading, Jonge? 
Similarly, in reboant siluaeque et longus 
Olympus (Georg. III. 223) we are told to 
translate ‘both the broad woods and 
the wide sky return the roar.’ On the 
other hand, one is prepared to admit 
that in ovantes ueniam (p. 182) ueniam 
may more easily be used for pacem 
because one finds facem wuentamque 
often coupled ; and, even if one cannot 
help feeling that the principle of ellip- 
tical association is overworked in many 
passages, one realises nevertheless that 
it has played a subtle part in language 
and that it is stimulating to have the 
words of such passages subjected to 
careful examination. 
J. Wicut DuFF. 


THE PHILOSOPHY OF GRAMMAR. 


The Philosophy of Grammar. By OTTO 
JESPERSEN. 8vo. Pp. 359. London: 
George Allen and Unwin, 1924. 
Cloth, 12s. 6d. net. 

THE merit of this book is that it is 

provocative of thought on many funda- 

mental questions of grammar, suggesting 
new points of view and compelling the 
reader to think for himself. Science is 
the breath of life to the enlightened 
teacher, and an atmosphere of science 
pervades all Jespersen’s work. On the 
other hand, Jespersen shows little 
sympathy with the practical needs of 
teachers of languages. He loses sight 
of the fact to which the recent Sugges- 
tions of the Board of Education again 
directs attention—viz., that pupils have 
to study ‘not only English, but also 

French, and frequently Latin,’ and that 

‘economy of time and effort is a pressing 

need’ (p. 20). Thus the demand for 

uniformity of grammatical terminology, 
which really means unity of view in 


dealing with the grammatical features 
of the languages taught in secondary 
schools, has no appeal for him. He 
moves in the high and dry region of pure 
science, and it is as a contribution to 
the science or ‘ philosophy’ of grammar 
that his book must be judged. Probably 
the best chapters in it are those dealing 
with the psychology of speech (I.,XXII., 
XXIV.). It may be compared with the 
recent work of the great French scholar, 
F. Brunot, La Pensée et la Langue (1922), 
which proposes to revolutionise the 
teaching of grammar by starting with 
the conceptions to be expressed, and 
then proceeding to ask in what forms 
they are expressed. Brunot throws the 
‘parts of speech’ overboard; Jespersen 
does not go so far as this, but he advo- 
cates a sort of parallel classification of 
words in ‘three ranks,’ as (1) primary 
words, (2) adjuncts, (3) subjuncts, or, in 
some cases, sub-subjuncts. My criticism 
of this is not that it is not philosophical, 
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but that it is not philosophical enough ; 
and the same thing may be said of some 
of the other speculations in this volume. 
It is strange that a scholar of Jespersen’s 
eminence should ever have entertained 
the notion of classifying words according 
to the extent of their denotation. Some 
words (adverbs, prepositions, conjunc- 
tions, interjections called particles, 
p- 91) have no denotation at all; in 
others, the distinction of denotation 
does not coincide with the distinction of 
grammatical function. Adjectives, for 
example, have, generally speaking, a 
wider denotation than nouns, but you 
cannot distinguish adjectives from nouns 
on this basis; for some adjectives have 
a less wide denotation than the nouns 
with which they are joined, to say no- 
thing of other nouns. ‘Carnivorous 
animals’ is an example in point. The 
distinction of denotation is really irrele- 
vant to grammar. Jespersen has now 
modified hisstatement about this ‘logical 
basis of grammar’ (pp. 79-81) in defer- 
ence to criticism from various quarters ; 
but he nevertheless adheres to the ‘three 
ranks.’ In‘ a poor soul sat sighing,’ soul 
is a primary, poor an adjunct, sat also an 
adjunct, distinguished from other ad- 
juncts only by the obscure term ‘adnex’ 
(p. 97)! He here loses sight of the 
fundamental dualism of the sentence 
(subject plus predicate) : cf. p. 306. And 
what are we to do with the predicative 
adjunct sighing ? 

Jespersen is fully alive to the fact that 
morphology is becoming less and less 
important in the grammars of modern 
languages, and that syntax must be the 
basis of study. But, curiously enough, 
he does not see the bearing of this 
principle on the question of tenses, 
moods, and cases in English. He him- 
self gives no definitions of these terms, 
but he tacitly assumes that they can 
only denote morphological distinctions. 
They cannot, however, be so defined in 
any language, ancient or modern. What 
is the morphological differentia of (say) 
the accusative case, singular and plural, 
or the future tense or the subjunctive 
mood in Latin or German? There is 
none, The differentiae of function 
Jespersen refuses to accept, on the 
ground that it is difficult to find a short- 
hand formula which will accurately 
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delimit the functions of the several 
tenses, moods, and cases. No doubt 
there is some overlapping ; yet the broad 
distinctions of function are quite clear. 
And in rejecting them, Jespersen closes 
the door upon any definition of these 
terms. But if they are meaningless, 
they should be given up altogether. 
Jespersen, however, recognises some 
tenses, two cases (the genitive and the 
‘common case’) and some moods in 
English. But he will not have a future 
tense, on the ground (p. 50) that the 
English will there is ‘an element of 
volition.’ He has no objection to shall 
in ‘I shall succeed,’ as forming a 
compound future tense. But no English- 
man feels any element of volition in 
‘You (or He) will not succeed.’ Thus 
Jespersen’s objection to an English 
future tense is baseless from his own 
point of view. He refuses to recognise 
a subjunctive mood in ‘ If we knew, we 
should speak,’ ‘ I wish we knew,’ on the 
ground that ‘the English preterit is one 
definite syntactic category ’ (p. 56); but 
this begs the whole question. He him- 
self has to speak of ‘non-temporal uses 
of tenses ’(p. 265). These non-temporal 
uses are better described as tenses of 
the subjunctive mood. To speak of a 
‘past indicative denoting unreality’ 
would be clumsy terminology, and also 
unscientific, as implying a difference 
botween English and German (or Latin) 
which does not exist. From an historical 
point of view the form knew is no more 
an indicative than it is a subjunctive. 
But some forms have been in the course 
of time so much limited to an indicative 
function that we are justified in calling 
them ‘indicatives with subjunctive 
meaning’ in the rare cases in which 
they are equivalent to subjunctives (see 
p. 316 f.). In expressions like 1s to hill, 
1s is an indicative, but is to ktll is a sub- 
junctive equivalent. Jespersen’s diatribe 
against a dative in English falls to the 
ground in the light of the principle that 
what we are concerned with in English 
is function, not form. And he shows 
that he does not understand the attitude 
of the Joint Committee on Terminology 
when he sneers at the recognition of a 
dative case as ‘ opening the door to the 
admission of an ablative,’ to say nothing 
of an instrumental, a locative, etc. 
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(p. 177). Not at all. What the Joint 
Committee aimed at was not to impose 
the Latin case-system upon English, 
but to recognise in English the features 
which it shares with other Indo- 
European languages. Now English, 
like ancient Greek, has no case which 
corresponds in function to the Latin 
ablative; but it has a case (identical in 
form with the accusative) corresponding 
in function to the dative of Latin, Greek, 
and German. This is a very good 
reason for admitting a dative, but not 
an ablative. To lump together nomin- 
ative, accusative, and dative as a 
‘common case’ is to set up a morpho- 
logical in place of a syntactical basis of 


classification—and a weak basis at that, 
because whereas one of the two classes 
could be defined positively, viz. the 
genitive in s, the other could be defined 
only negatively, as ‘not formed by the 
addition of s.’ Moreover, this would 
give to the term ‘ genitive’ a significa- 
tion quite different from that which it 
bears in other languages. That way 
madness lies. Deutschbein, who bases 
his theory of cases on Wundt, declares 
himself ‘in absolute opposition to 
Jespersen ’ on this important question ; 
see his System der neuenglischen Syntax, 
1917, p- 256. See, too, Sommer, Ver- 
gleichende Syntax der Schulsprachen, 1921, 
p. 10. 
E. A. SONNENSCHEIN. 





THE ART OF TERENCE. 


The Art of Terence. By GILBERT Nor- 
woop. Pp.156. Oxford: Blackwell, 
1923. 7s. 6d. net. 

TERENCE’S reputation had the misfor- 

tune to be entangled with the interest 

of a political party, and thereby suffered 
diminution as soon as party hatreds 
became embittered; a Porcius Licinus 
and a Volcacius lifted up their heels 
against him as a Scipionist. Then the 

antiquaries and grammarians took a 

hand at the game of criticism, and 

Plautus was canonised by Varro, against 

which Horace—the first Roman critic 

(save Cicero, perhaps) who knew his 

business—protested in vain; and there 

have been moderns who pooh-pooh 

Horace’s judgment of Plautine wit and 

numbers. Many scholars of the last 

century, humbly deferring to the dogmas 
of Romanticism, and full of native bias 
against all art that wore the note of 
centrality and universality, put Plautus 
above Terence. Indeed, the like taste 
for clumsy force and naiveté moved 

German, and—by a fatal infection— 

English scholars, even to exalt Lucre- 

tius above Virgil. Barbarism and de- 

cadence kissed each other, and we were 
back in the days of Fronto and Co. 

We waited long for a Lejay to arise 
and point out that whilst Plautus was 
a supremely great linguistic influence, 
his work, dramatically considered, is but 
a sort of comic opera. The excellence 
of that fragment on Plautus measures 


the loss that was inflicted on scholar- 
ship by Lejay’s death. Now comes 
Mr. Norwood with a bold and challeng- 
ing book. There are scholars and 
grammarians who remain schoolboys 
in literary criticism: in their minds 
Mr. Norwood’s strong words about 
Plautus (‘a blacksmith mending a 
watch’) will excite religious horror; 
but his skilled exposition of Terence’s 
dramatic virtues will be welcomed by 
all who know their Terence intimately. 
Important in itself, it has also the 
importance of a manifesto of reaction. 
Our literary criticism was weak and 
wilful in the epoch of Munro and 
Conington, great scholars as they both 
were. It is only of late that a proper 
appreciation of what contaminatio means 
has emerged—the principle of enrich- 
ment and_ selective recombination, 
which the very perfection of Greek 
literature imposed as the right form of 
‘originality’ on all subsequent work. 
It is pity some prefer the originality of 
beingrude orodd. Without contaminatio, 
no Virgil, no Dante, no Shakespeare, 
and—as N. points out—no Moliére. 
Those who are shocked to find 
Plautus’ Amphitruo branded as ‘the 
most detestable of his productions’ 
will not be appeased by hearing that 
Hecyra—which, by the way, should be 
more exactly rendered as Her Husband’s 
Mother, or, at least, Her Mother-in-Law: 
(it is odd that this significant nuance 
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should have escaped so fine a critic as N.; 
he seems to regard Hecyra for socrus as a 
piece of affectation), the despised and 
rejected Hecyra, is ‘the finest master- 
piece of high comedy in the world.’ 
Does not this estimate put this beauti- 
ful play too high? The delicacy of its 
éthé would surely be difficult to get 
across the footlights; and the theme 
lies within that province which the 
loose empire of ancient comedy was 
destined to cede to the modern psycho- 
logical novel. However, neither the 
Westminster School stage nor any other 
has tried a revival of Hecyra. I quarrel 
with a judgment that prefers it to 
Hautont., a comedy which ventures even 
higher in emotion, and fits the most 
consummate of humorous reversals 
(better than that of Adelphoe, because 
richer in irony) into the very marrow of 
the plot. 

N.’s boldness appears on every page ; 
it would take too long to illustrate in 
detail his acuteness of appreciation. In 
most strongly recommending his work, 
I venture to add a few suggestions in 
detail. Is not Terence’s birth year 
generally accepted as 195 B.c.? The 
germ of (And. 805) ut quimus, aiunt 
(p. 29) is to be found in Demosth. 
c. Eubuliden 31. A study of metre is 
absolutely damning to the clumsy lines 
tacked on to Andria as alter exitus. On 
p- 5 sedatis motibus (to describe the 
tone of a stataria) is guaranteed by St. 
Augustine, de Musica, V. 14, and its 
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meaning illustrated by the parallel 
tocosis motibus in Ter. Maur. 2397 and 
Mar. Victorinus Art. Gramm. (ap. Keil 
G.L. 5,135). Onp. 44 (Hautont. 154) hoc 
quéd fit sins against rhythm : hoc quom 
fit, tbt would be possible. P. 119 rideo 
hunc is not the least ‘heartless,’ any 
more than Virgil’s gui non risere parentes 
in Buc. IV. is disrespectful: v. this 
journal (Vol. XXXI., p. 24). P. 122 
(footnote) sensus means ‘a saying,’ how 
can ‘a passage be marked by’ a saying ? 
P. 134, the pleasant, but not therefore 
improbable, story that Laelius was the 
author of Hautont. 723 seg. (Sati’ pol 
proterue me Syri promissa huc induxerunt) 
‘is no earlier than Nepos.’ Noearlier! 
But is that remarkably late? One 
lifetime ? Terence’s daughter or Lae- 
lius’ son might easily have lived until 
Nepos’ boyhood; and Nepos—a pro- 
fest historian, after all—said that he had 
satisfied himself on undoubted authority 
that it was so. 

Besides these details there are many 
points of dramatic interpretation, and 
some judgments of N.’s that are open to 
controversy; but no such discussions 
can be attempted in the tight space of 
a review. In conclusion, I wish to 
emphasise the interest and the ex- 
cellence of a book which truly marks an 
epoch, not only in Terentian studies, 
but in the movement of scholarship and 
literary criticism, and to commend its 
bold protest against the ‘Victorian 
blight.’ We shall hear more of this. 

J. S. PHILLIMORE. 


PERVIGILIUM VENERIS 


Pervigilium Veneris. Edited and trans- 
lated with a commentary by R. W. 
PosTGATE. Pp. vi+27. London: 
Grant Richards, 1924. 15s. net. 

Tus elegantly got-up little book, 

printed in old-faced type on Dutch 

hand-made paper, with marginal orna- 
ment in red, and a queer, but hand- 
some, patterned wrapper, does great 
credit to the taste and enterprise of its 
producers and, in particular, to the 
work of the Pelican Press. It has a 


further interest as by the son of a 
distinguished father, and has had the 
benefit of Dr. Postgate’s criticism and 
It therefore comes well 


suggestion. 





accredited to scholars, and to members 
of the Classical Association more 
specially. It is a pity that so beautiful 
a piece of typography is blemished by 
several misprints—Leipsig, Bucheler, 
Scrieruius for Leipzig, Biicheler, 
Scriuerius ; and that the Bibliothéque 
Nationale is unaccountably called the 
Librairie Nationale. 

The contents consist of a text and 
prose translation, preceded by seven 
pages of preface, and followed by nine 
pages giving a list of the variant 
readings of the two MSS., with a 
selection of some of ‘ the more interest- 
ing conjectures’ and a few notes or 
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comments. If it does not add anything 
material to Mr. Clementi’s two volumes, 
the edition of 1911 and the Biblio- 
graphical and other studies in the Pervi- 
gilum Veneris of 1913, and to Mr. 
Fort’s more recent edition of 1922, it 
is interesting in bringing a fresh mind 
to bear on a poem which presents so 
many fascinating and perhaps in- 
soluble problems. 

Mr. Postgate is only too well justified 
in saying that all verse translations of 
the Pervigilium are hopelessly inade- 
quate. What his aim was in his own 
prose rendering is not very clear. It 
departs, often materially, from the 
original, and yet, though a number of 
lines and phrases are _felicitously 
rendered, it lacks the quality of prose 
rhythm. If this were not sought, it 
would have been better to be more 
literal, and not to blur the effect by 
mere paraphrase—as, for instance, 
‘made Dione, the daughter of the 
waves,’ for fecit undantem Dionem de 
maritis imbribus, and ‘with wine and 
bread and poetry’ for nec Ceres nec 
Bacchus absunt nec poetarum deus ; or 
by vagueness which amounts to mis- 
translation, as when tura dicit is 
rendered by ‘reigns.’ Prose has a 
mechanism as subtle and delicate as 
that of verse. A number of phrases in 
this translation : 

The crimson hidden in its bridal veil : 

And Love is fully armed when Love is bare: 

If one so chaste would listen : she herself 

Would have you join us, if a virgin might : 
are quite good verse; but they do not 
conform to the requirements of prose. 
For the refrain Mr. Postgate gives, 
‘ To-morrow love comes to the loveless, 
to-morrow lovers love again.’ No great 
exception need be taken to this, though 
he apparently would vindicate it by 
saying, ‘I am aware amet does not 
mean will love.’ But the Latin is really 
untranslatable. Thomas Stanley’s ren- 
dering of 1651 (not 1649) : 


Love he to-morrow, who loved never ; 
To-morrow, who hath loved, persever : 


still remains the best; Mr. Postgate’s 
depreciatory comments on it are quite 
beside the mark. 

Mr. Postgate brackets, ‘upon my 
own unsupported judgment,’ he says, 





the line Sic Amyclas cum tacerent 
perdidit silenttum. Mr. Fort had 
already bracketed it for weighty 
though not undisputably conclusive 
reasons. It may be, perhaps it is, as 
Mr. Fort thinks it, ‘ very weak regarded 
as the last word in this passionate 
poem,’ though even as to this opinion 
may differ. To call it, as Mr. Postgate 
does, a ‘wretched interpolation’ and a 
‘fatuous comment,’ is only darkening 
counsel. In any case, to say that 
it ‘turns up unchallenged in every 
edition’ is a mis-statement of fact 
which, writing as he did with Mr. 
Fort’s edition before him, is to say the 
least unfortunate. 

Long study of the Pervigilium lends 
colour to Pater’s imaginative recon- 
stitution of the circumstances of its 
origin; of its having been left by its 
writer unfinished and in a partially 
disordered state. Whether he meant 
it to consist of quatrains, or of more 
elaborate strophic correspondences, or 
merely of irregular Jaisses like those of 
Arabian and Old French poetry, is 
perhaps impossible to determine. But 
Mr. Postgate does not quite grasp the 
facts on which the quaternary structure 
suggests itself. It is only a hypothesis ; 
but it is not as he calls it an a priori 
theory. It is based on the observation 
that, out of the eighty-four lines of 
which, apart from the nine internal re- 
currences of the refrain in the MSS., 
the poem as it has reached us consists, 
no less than sixty-eight do, in fact, fall 
into self-contained quatrains. That 
looks like something more than an 
accident. It may be added that to 
call the Pervigilium, as Mr. Postgate 
does, ‘a poem which is_ half-way 
between ancient verse with its 
strophae and medieval hymns with 
their quatrains,’ is misleading. Plenty 
of ancient verse is in quatrains ; Virgil’s 
seventh Eclogue is tolerably familiar: 
and medieval hymns need not be, 
though the majority of them are, 
in quatrains. Apart from the large 
number in terzines or sestets (the 
Ad perennis vitae fontem is in trochaic 
tetrameter terzines), a good many are 
in stanzas, or rather in Jaisses, of 
irregular length: for example, in the 
Caelum gaude terra plaude the stanzas 
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are of 10, 6, 6, 6 lines; in the Mundi 
venovatio, of 7, 7, 7, 7, 8 lines; in the 
Ecce dies celebris, of 9, 6, 8, 6, 6, 8, 8, 2 
lines. This shows how cautious one 
must be in theorising. 


Euripides and his Influence. By F. L. Lucas, 
M.A., Fellow of King’s College, Cambridge. 
One vol. Pp. xiv+188. London, Calcutta, 
Sydney : George G. Harrap and Co., Ltd. 


5s. 
THIS little book, which appears as one of the 
series entitled ‘Our Debt to Greece and Rome,’ 
is an excellent piece of work. The first chapter 
contains a very good account of Euripides and 
his work, in which scarcely any point of real 
importance is passed over; the succeeding 
chapters discuss the  poet’s influence in 
Antiquity, in the Middle Ages and Renais- 
sance, the New Classical Age, and the Nine- 
teenth Century. The whole work is learned, 
accurate, and readable; and Mr. Lucas’s 
criticism is both sane and vigorous, whether he 
is dealing with attempts to extract the poet’s 
own views from his work, with the meticulous 
classification of supposed imitations of 
Euripides, with the preference of Seneca to 
Euripides by more than one generation, or 
with the pseudo-classicism of France and 
England; and the remark which concludes 
his account of the latter is not without its 
application to classical studies to-day: ‘It is 
well to learn of the dead, but it is also import- 
ant to remain alive oneself.’ Even where the 
want of material makes the discussion of 
Euripides’ influence a rather disconnected 
affair, Mr. Lucas manages to maintain co- 
herence and keep the reader’s interest, and to 
throw light upon the nature of literary imitation 
and inspiration. On two points—not very 
important in connexion wlth the subject of the 
book—a word of criticism is perhaps desirable. 
The statement on p. 10, that ‘the audience must 
generally have known the story of the play,’ is 
not easy to reconcile with Aristotle’s statement 
that ‘ even the well-known stories are well 
known only to few’; and on pp. 48, 49, Mr. 
Lucas is hardly just to Plato. But the book 
may really be commended without reserve. 

A. W. PICKARD-CAMBRIDGE. 


Herodianus. Ab Excessu D. Marci Libri 
VIII. Edidit K. STAVENHAGEN.  Biblio- 
theca Scriptorum Graecorum et Romanorum. 
Pp. xii+235. Leipzig: Teubner, 1922. 
3.20 sh. kartoniert; 4.80 sh. gebunden. 

A HANDY and cheap edition. Stavenhagen has 

made no new collation of the MSS.; his text is 

based on that of Mendelssohn. Ina brief intro- 
duction the editor endeavours to establish in 
greater detail than did Mendelssohn the stemma 
of the MSS. All are derived from a single 
archetype: the three branches are represented 
by (i.) the John of Antioch fragments, (ii.) the 

MSS. of the O group (Mendelssohn, p. xii), of 

which A has been emended ¢ conj., (iii.) the 
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It is to be hoped that Mr. Postgate, 
even though ‘not professionally a 
classical scholar,’ will pursue his 
studies in the Latin poetry in which 
he takes so lively an interest. 

J. W. MacKAIL. 


i group (Mendelssohn 7ézd.), Stavenhagen’s 
own corrections and emendations of the text are 
not very numerous ; the chief interest of this 
edition lies in the fact that Schwartz has read the 
whole work, and has liberally emended the text 
throughout. NORMAN H. BAYNES. 


SOME SCHOOL BOOKS. 


Cicero the Advocate, being the Pro Murena 
and Pro Milene. Edited by C. COOKSON. 
The Martyrdom of Socrates. The Apologia 

and the Crz¢o, with selections from the Phaedo. 

Edited by F. C. DOHERTY. 

Clarendon Series. 3s. 6d. net each. 

MR. COOKSON’Ss is a notable book. He has 
great knowledge both of the language and of 
the history, and he knows how to write 
for the fifth form boy. He treats him as an 
intelligent being, interested in public affairs, 
and capable of serious thought. Such boys 
will read with enjoyment and profit his dis- 
cussion of the question whether Cicero was 
justified in defending Murena, if he knew him 
to be guilty; or again, the four pages on the 
periodic style. They will learn how the 
rhythm of a certain prayer in the Litany ‘is the 
direct descendant of.the prose rhythms which 
Cicero, working on Greek models, was the first 
to perfect in Latin’; and, as they read, they will 
begin to feel that a speech of Cicero is ‘ some- 
thing that professes to be and really is a piece 
of literature of a very high order.’ The notes 
are, as they should be if Cicero is to be under- 
stood, long and full of information on Roman 
law and customs. Mr. Cookson’s knowledge of 
English law and his frequent comparison or 
contrast of English affairs with those of Rome 
add greatly to the interest. Cicero is not a 
very popular author with boys, but I think that 
they will like this book, and that many as they 
work at it will begin to see the value and 
significance of classical studies. 

The method of this series of printing a work 
‘partly in the original and partly in transla- 
tion’ is convenient for Cicero. In the Murena 
especially there are many difficult passages, the 
study of which in the original is not profitable 
at the stage for which the series is intended. 
But I think that many will regret to see the 
same method applied to Plato’s Afology. This 
has been done by Mr. Doherty. We have in 
the Apology a work of art of wonderful quality 
—a quality which cannot be preserved in 
translation. This work can be read by an 
intelligent boy at a very early stage of his study 
of Greek, and read with some appreciation of 
its beauty. Of course he will go slowly at first, 
but the same words and phrases keep recurring 
in various forms, so that he soon begins to fee 
that he is making progress with the language. 
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On the other hand, if he skips portions of the 
Apology in order to read parts of the C77#o, his 

rogress will be slower. Itis true he will have 
in the bits of translation some very interesting 
English reading, but reading of a kind which is 
easily accessible and which is more satisfactory 
when taken at a stretch. Mr. Doherty’s Intro- 
duction is good, and the summaries at the head 
of the paragraphs will help the student to get the 
sense. The notes are studiously short; if this 
edition is intended, as I suppose, to be used at 
an early stage of a Greek course, much more 
help should be given with the language; e.g., 
there is no note on py tmeixwy dé xrd. in 32 A. 
A vocabulary, if carefully made, may be more 
useful and instructive than the Lexicon at this 
stage. But this vocabulary is not satisfactory. 
It does not always give the right meaning; 
é.g., dmoros in 26 E does not mean ‘untrust- 
worthy’ but ‘incredible’; ¢mi@@ovos in 37 C not 
‘jealous, malignant,’ but ‘odious.’ Puzzling 
forms like oty are not included. There is not 
enough help with the irregular verbs; the 
future and aorist active are given (whether they 
occur or not), but as a rule the more difficult 
forms of the perfect stems are not given (e.g., 
éreOpdppnv, exxexupeva). On the other hand, 
we find a strange medley of forms which do ot 
occur—éreos for €rovs, trdogow for rarra, 
€Aovpa for aipnoopa, even azoré6vnxa for 
rébvnxa. Does not the language ot Plato 
deserve a little more respect, and is not his 
name worthy to stand on the title-page ? 


M. Tulli Ciceronis de provincits consularibus 
oratio ad senatum. Edited by Professor 
H. E. BuTLeR and M. Cary, Reader in 
Ancient History at the University of London. 
Clarendon Press. 4s. 6d. net. 

THIS speech is, as the editors say, ‘ invaluable 

as an authority for the relations between Cicero 

and the triumvirate and for the formation of a 

just estimate of his character.’ It seems that no 

commentary on it has been published for over 
sixty years. The Introduction (17 pages) supplies 

»a simple statement of the facts necessary for 

the intelligent reading of the speech’ and a 

summary of Cicero’s argument. The text is 

Peterson’s (Clarendon Press). The Notes 

(35 pages), without neglecting the interpretation 

of difficult passages, treat mainly of the subject- 

matter. The Appendix(26 pages) is valuable and 
interesting ; in this we have detailed discussions 
of a number of historical questions, with full re- 
ferences to the ancient authorities : ¢.g.,15 pages 
are devoted to the careers of Piso and Gabinius, 

4 pages to the relations of Cicero with Caesar, 

two to the question of Cicero’s madwedia 

(Att. IV. 5,1). The editors have a wide know- 

ledge of recent literature on their subject, and 

they have produced a very useful edition. 


Selections from Plauius. With Introduction 
and Notes by K. M. Westaway. Cam- 
bridge : University Press. 3s. 

‘ THESE extracts are offered, not as a substitute 

for whole plays, but as an introduction and 

inducement to further reading in the works of 
one of Rome’s most lively and amusing authors.’ 

There are forty-five pages of text, containing 

selections from nine of the plays. They are 





well chosen, are quite intelligible out of their 
context, and Pan most entertaining reading. 
The notes explain rather too much. The book 
is meant for those who are ‘already acquainted 
with Caesar, Cicero, and Vergil.’ I feel sure 
that such students will not need to be told that 
natalis dies means ‘birthday.’ I doubt if they 
need be told how to construe ‘fun % audes 
Sosiam esse dicere, qui ego sum?’ (They have 
just learned what ‘vz means.) Anyone begin- 
ning Plautus is sure to be interested in the 
development of the language. It might be well 
to make the notes on syntax a little fuller, not 
merely to state the facts but to show the reason 
of them if it can be easily explained—e.g., to 
show how subordination develops out of co- 
ordination, facias optumum est (Men. 947) out 
of factas :optumum est. Nunc adeam optumum 
est (Asin. 448) is similar. Here the note says 
that adeam is a ‘deliberate subjunctive depend- 
ing on oftumum est. Buta deliberate subjunc- 
tive asks a question, and one cannot introduce 
a depending question with optumuzs: est. 


Junior Latin Unseens. By J. M. MILNE. 
Harrap. tod. 
THIS book contains a hundred short easy 
passages which have either been specially 
written or freely adapted from Latin authors to 
suit pupils in the second year. If it is desirable 
to do unseens at so early a stage, this book 
should be useful. The pieces are graded in 
difficulty, and each is complete in itself. 
W. E. P. PANTIN. 


Meisterwerke Griechischer Zeichnung und 
Malerei. By E. PFUHL. One vol. Pp. 
viiit90. 4 coloured, 156 half-tone plates. 
Munich: F. Bruckmann, A.G., 1924. 12, 
14.50, 16 Marks, in various bindings. 

THE three monumental volumes of Dr. Pfuhl’s 
Malerei und Zeichnung der Griechen, published 
in 1923, dealt exhaustively with Greek graphic 
arts from geometric pottery to Pompeian 
frescoes and Greco-Egyptian portraits. The 
present much shorter work covers the same 
ground, but is addressed to lovers of art rather 
than to professional archaeologists. The text 
concerns itself therefore in the first instance 
with artistic appreciations ; it is full of under- 
standing and humour, and well suited to the 
wider audience for whom it is intended. As, 
however, it does not neglect the historical 
development, scholars also will find it an ex- 
cellent introduction to the subject. They will 
regret the absence of even a skeleton biblio- 
graphy, but that omission may, we hope, be 
remedied in the English translation which the 
preface promises. 

The illustrations are ample in number and 
well chosen, though we think that, as in the 
parent volume, less than justice is done to 
Etruscan tomb-painting. We would willingly 
exchange one or two of the less satisfactory 
Pompeian paintings—e.g. the two versions of 
Apollo and Daphne on pp. 97, 98—for excerpts 
from the Zomba della Cacciae Pesca at Corneto. 
But there is not much that does not fully deserve 
a place, and the reproductions, which in one or 
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two cases improve upon the larger book, are of 


really admirable quality throughout. 

The work deserves a warm welcome, and is 
the more likely to find it since its price is, in 
these hard times, phenomenal. 

A. S. F. Gow. 


Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines. Par L. 
LAURAND. Appendice I., Les Sctences dans 
lAntiguité. One vol. Pp. 51+7. Paris: 
Auguste Picard, 1923. 5 francs. 

THE Manuel des Etudes grecques et latines, to 

which this tract is an Appendix, consists of seven 

parts (besides indices), with an aggregate of 934 

pages, covering the geography, history, litera- 

ture, and institutions of Greece and Rome, a 

historical grammar of both languages, and the 

complementary subjects of metric, palaeography, 

epigraphy,etc. The Appendix before us gives a 

short account of the achievements of the Greeks 

and Romans in the various branches of science 

—namely, mathematics, astronomy, physics, 

chemistry, natural history, and medicine. It is 

a neat and useful compendium, comparable to 

Heiberg’s Die Naturwissenschaften und die 

Mathematik im klassischen Altertum, recently 


translated into English for the Oxford Series of 


World's Manuals. The difference is that the 
French work contains less detail ; but, on the 
other hand, it has much fuller references to 
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authorities : a list of these precedes each section. 
We notice a slip in the section on Greek geo- 
metry, where Hippocrates of Chios is described 
as ‘Hippocrate d’Elis,’ presumably through 
some confusion with Hippias of Elis. 


T. L. HEATH. 


Palaeographia Latina Tif, (St. Andrews 


University Publications, XIX.). Edited by 
Prof. W. M. Linpsay. Pp. 66; 15 collotype 
plates. Oxford University Press: Humphrey 
Milford, 1924. 5s. 


THE present issue derives its chief importance 
from Prof. Lindsay’s interesting and instructive 
article on the Lorsch scriptorium. At Lorsch, 
as at Fulda, Wiirzburg, and Echternach, English 
influence is attested by the use of Anglo-Saxon 
minuscule—of a type, to be sure, somewhat 
different from that used in England proper. 
Besides Anglo-Saxon, ordinary minuscule was 
also used at Lorsch. The accompanying twelve 
plates illustrate both types. Three other plates 
illustrate the Farfa type—a name given to the 
script which flourished in Rome and vicinity. 
A brief history of the Abbeys of Farfa and 
Subiaco is given by Dr. Carusi. A few notes on 
‘scribes and their ways’ (methods of deletion) 
by the editor complete this valuable number. 


E. A. LowE. 








SUMMARIES OF PERIODICALS 


PHILOLOGISCHE WOCHENSCHRIFT. 
(JUNE-OCTOBER, 1924.) 


GREEK LITERATURE.--Anthologia Lyrica. I.: 
Poetae elegiact, Il.: Theognis. Carmen 
aureum, Phocylidea. Edidit E. Diehl [Leip- 
zig, Teubner. Pp. vi and ii+208] (Sitzler). 
Crusius’ edition of 1897 brought up to date 
and enlarged ; useful critical and exegetical 
notes. — Pindare. Olympiques, Pythiques, 
Néméennes, Isthmiques,et Fragments. Texte 
établi et traduit par A. Puech [ Paris, 1922-23. 
Pp. xxix+ 159, 170, 148, 259] (Schroeder). P. 
has complete mastery of his subject, and 
shows praiseworthy familiarity with recent 
research on Pindar. 

LATIN LITERATURE.—L’Eina Pome. Texte 
établi et traduit par J. Vessereau [ Paris, 1923. 
Pp. xxxiv+82] (Helm). A contribution to 
the interpretation of this difficult poem.— 
O. Weinreich, Senecas Apocolocyntosts. Ein- 
hiihrung, Analyse und Untersuchung, Uber- 
setzung [ Berlin, 1923, Weidmann. Pp. viii+ 
148] (Helm). Emphasises Seneca’s origin- 
ality and independent treatment.—Corné/ius 
Népos, Oeuvres. Texte établi et traduit par 
A. Guillemin [Paris, 1923, ‘Les Belles- 
Lettres.’ Pp. xxv+182](Wagner). Reviewer 
examines G.’s readings and interpretations in 
detail, and disagrees almost everywhere ; 
many misprints in Latin text.—J. v. Wage- 
ningen, M. Minucti Felicis Octavius. I.: In- 
leiding en Tekst. Il.: Aanteekeningen 

[Utrecht, 1923, Rvys](Baehrens). Successful 

edition, intended for classical and theological 





students. Reviewer appends additions and 
corrections at some length. 


History.—V. Schultze, Adichristliche Stadte 


und Landschaften. Il.: Kleinasien. Erste 
Haifte [Giitersloh, 1922, Bertelsmann. Fifty- 
eight illustrations] (Ziebarth). S.’s object is 
to describe the political, cultural, and religious 
conditions with which Christianity was con- 
fronted in Asia Minor ; archaeological evi- 
dence of every kind introduced. Very useful. 


LANGUAGE. — F. Bechtel, Die griechischen 


Dialekte. 11.: Die westgriechischen Dialekte. 
T1I.: Der ionische Dialekt (Berlin, 1923 and 
1924, Weidmann. Pp. vii and xi+951 and 
353] (Hermann). Arranged on the same plan 
as Vol. 1. A model of careful and accurate 
work. Reviewer discusses many details. 


RELIGION.—F. Drexel, Die Gotterverehrung im 


rémischen Germanien. Deutsches archaolog. 
Institut. Romisch - german. Kommitssion. 
14¢er Bericht, 1922 [Frankfurt, 1923, Baer. 
Pp. 68] (Wissowa). Masterly account of 
religious conditions in Roman Rhine Pro- 
vinces ; important section devoted to Keltic 
deities and cults —W. F. Otto, Die Manen 
oder Von den Urformen des Totenglaubens 
[Berlin, 1923, Springer. Pp. 93] (Wissowa). 
Examines difference in idea between Homeric 
and Orphic Wvux7 and the full development 
of the latter in the Roman genius. Cleverly 
written.—B. Schweitzer, Herakles. Aufsdtze 
zur gyriechischen Religions. und Sagen- 
geschichte [Tiibingen, 1922, Mohr. Pp. viit+ 
247; 38 figures and 12 plates] (Weinreich). 
Attempts to probe the Hercules legend with 
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the help of comparative folklore ; bold and 
ingenious. Easy to point out weaknesses, 
but hard to offer better suggestions. Reviewer 
gives detailed summary. 





MUSEE BELGE, XXVIII. No. 4. 
OCTOBER, 1924. 

N. Hohlwein, Ze Stratége du Nome (I1.).—M. 
Hélin, Ze Sens de lOvaison fundbre de 
Périciés. Not mere eulogy of Athens, but 
defence of own policy.—A. Tomsin, Xen. 
Symp. Vil. 5.—P. Debourthay, Fons et 
Origo.—J. Van Ooteghem, L’Enigme d’ Alésia, 
Alaise, Franche-Comté, irreconcilable with 
description and military data. 
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MUSEE BELGE: BULLETIN BIBLIO. 
GRAPHIQUE ET PEDAGOGIQUE, 
XXTX., Nos. 1-3. (JANUARY, 1925.) 


J. Carcopino, Virgile et les Origines d Ostie. 
Paris: Boccard, 1919. Favourable (R. Sca- 
lais). —G. Ghedini, Lettere cristiane dat 
papiri greci del Ill. e IV. secolo. Milan: 
‘ Aegyptus,’ 1923. L. 18. Favourable (N. 
Hohiwein).—R. Van der Velde, Zhessalische 
Dialekigeographie. Nijmegen and Utrecht, 
1924. Favourable (A. Carnoy).—A. Carnoy 
Manuel de Linguistique grecgue: Les Sons, les 
Formes, le Style. Paris: Champion, 1924. 
35 frs. Favourable (J. Mansion).—J. Wolt- 
jer, Latijnische Grammatica®. Groningen : 
Wolters, 1924. 9.50 fl. Original and clear 
(J. Gessler). 


CORRESPONDENCE 


CARNOY’S MANUEL. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—In C.2. 1924, p. 140, Mr. R. McKenzie, 
the reviewer of my Limeuzstigue Grecque, which 
has been very well received in Belgium and 
France, has confined himself to a list of Errata, 
for which I ought to be thankful with a view to 
a new edition if it did not conv ey a false idea of 
the book, its scope, its purpose, its arrange- 
ment, etc. The reviewer seems to have acted 
thus for fear lest a book with mistakes in it 
should take a place besides well-known works 
on Greek philology. Now the book really 
deserves ‘ ni cet exces d’honneur, ni cette indig- 
nité.’ Hirt and Brugmann’s works are most 
useful books of reference to students, both 
junior and advanced, but they hardly meet the 
needs of those who want initiation into the 
scientific study of Greek, and at the same time 
a systematic revision of their practical know 
ledge of the language. Now that is the need of 
Belgian students and of many persons who have 
to teach Greek without having received any 
philological training. This being the aim of 
the book, it need not be blamed for containing, 
besides scientific material, hints and guidance 
which are to be found to a certain extent in the 
best English books on Greek composition. 
Hence also a certain lack of proportion, some 
chapters being specially developed—e.g., thoseon 
the morphology of the verb (in which an attempt 
is made to render Hirt’s theories of bases intelli- 
gible to all), on the syntax of the cases (which 
gives a more rational and ‘psychological’ 
account of their usage than other grammars), 
on the stylistics of the pronoun (which also 
introduces psychology into the study of Greek 
linguistic habits), etc. 

The author’s pupils were in great need of 
suck a book, since his Zssai de Stylistique 
Grecgue perished in the ruin of Louvain. And 
there is an excuse for the haste and irregularity 
with which the manual was written. Proof- 
reading by the author and his helpers sometimes 


failed to correct entirely the dreadful short- 
comings with which the text was presented by 
printers who lacked the material needed for 
such a work. Thus it was that the awful form 
paves crept in in place of rupyves. The hesi- 

tation between sf and s for the Sanskrit lingual 
spirant is due to the same causes. It should be 
observed that Mr. McKenzie has found no other 
instance of what he terms ‘ the transcription of 
Sanskrit words on two different principles.’ 
As to the mistakes in Greek texts, a supplement 
of Errata will be added to the volume till a new 
edition puts everything right. 

A. J. CARNOY. 


MEDIAEVAL LATIN. 
To the Editors of the CLASSICAL REVIEW. 


S1rs,—The need for a new Mediaeval Latin 
Dictionary has been urgently felt for the last 
twenty-five years, and various attempts have been 
made to supply the learned world with a ‘ New 
Ducange.’ An International Committee, pro- 
moted by the Union Académique Internationale, 
has now been working on this for two years. The 
international scheme is for the present limited to 
the period ending approximately in the eleventh 
century. The British Academy, which belongs 
to the Union Académique, has accordingly 
appointed two Committees, the first consisting 
of Professor Sir Paul Vinogradoff (Chairman), 
Professor W. M. Lindsay, Dr. M. R. James, Dr. 
Plummer, Canon Watson, Messrs. G. G. Coul- 
ton, A. E. Lowe, C. T. Onions, M. L. W. 
Laistner, Dom. A. Wilmart, and Professor J. H. 
Baxter (Secretary), to co-operate with the 
International Committee, the second consisting 
of Sir Henry Maxwell Lyte, K.C.B. (Chairman), 
Sir Israel Gollancz, Professors T. F. Tout and 
Claude Jenkins, Messrs. J. P. Gilson, A. G. 
Little, W. Page, R. J. Whitwell, and C. Johnson 
(Secretary), to collect materials from British 
sources for the period extending from the 
eleventh century to about A.D. 1600, with which 
the International Committee does not deal. 
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Domesday Book will be the boundary between 
the two Committees. 

The Mew English Dictionary was only 
made possible by the co-operation of a large 
number of contributors, who undertook to read 
particular books with a view to selecting suitable 
quotations, and to note them on slips of uniform 
size. Similar assistance is invited from all those 
who know enough Classical Latin to enable 
them to recognise non-classical words and 
usages. 


review. 


Allen (T. W.) Homer: The Origins and the 
Transmission. Pp. 357. Oxford: Clarendon 
Press, 1924. Cloth, 18s. net. 

Armini (H.) Conlectanea Epigraphica. Pp. 


58. (G6teborgs Hégskolas Arsskrift, 1923. 


IV.) Géteborg: Wettergren and Kerber, 
1923. Paper, 3 crowns. 

Bulletin de LlAssociation Guillaume Bude. 
No. 5. Octobre, 1924. 


Burckhardt (A.) Spuren der athenischen 


Volksrede in der alten Komédie. Pp. 78. 
Basel : Birkhauser, 1924. 
Burnet (J.) Aristotle. Pp. 18. (From the 


Proceedings of the British Academy, Vol. XI.) 
London: Milford. Paper, Is. net. 

Carnoy (A.) Grammaire élémentaire de la 
Langue sanscrite comparée avec celle des 
Langues indo-européennes. Pp. vii+2I5. 





Louvain: Editions Universitas; Paris : 
Geuthner, 1925. Paper. 

Cary (E.) Dio’s Roman History, with an 
English Translation. Vol. VII. Pp. 449. 


(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 
mann, 1924. Cloth, ros. net. 

Catalogue des Manuscrits Alchimigues Grecs. 
I. Les Parisini, décrits par H. Lebégue. 
Pp. x+320. III. Les Manuscrits des fles 
britanniques, décrits par D. W. Singer. Pp. 
84. Brussels: Lamertin, 1924. Paper. 

Classical Philology. Vol. X1X., No. 4, Octo- 
ber, 1924. 

Dahms (R.) Ilias und Achilleis: Untersuchung- 
en iiber die Komposition der Ilias. Pp. 80. 
Berlin : Weidmann, 1924. Geheftet, M. 2.40. 

Davis (R. K.) Peleus and Thetis. Pp. 30. 
Oxford: Blackwell, 1924. Paper, 2s. 6d. net. 

De Villiers (M.) Consideration in the Roman 
and Roman-Dutch Law of Contract. Pp. 16. 
Cape Town and Johannesburg: The Specialty 
Press of S.A. 

Dewing (H. B.) Procopius, with an English 
Translation. Vol. IV. Pp. 490. (Loeb 
Classical Library.) London: Heinemann, 
1924. Cloth, Ios. net. 

Diehi (E.) Inscriptiones Latinae Christianae 
Veteres. Fasc.2. Pp. 81 to 160. Fasc, 3. 
Pp. 161 to 240. Fasc. 4. Pp. 241 to 320. 
Berlin: Weidmann, 1924. Paper, 3.75 Marks 


each. 
Francis (A. L.) and Tatum (H.F.) Martial’s 
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Those who are willing to help are invited to 
write to Professor Baxter or to Mr. Johnson 
according as their interest is in the earlier or 
the later Middle Ages. If they have facilities 
for reading a particular text they are requested 
to name it when they write. Instructions and 
slips will be provided. 

J. H. BAXTER, S¢. Mary's College, 
St. Andrews, Scotland. 

C. JOHNSON, Public Record Office, 
Chancery Lane, London, W.C. 2 


BOOKS RECEIVED 


All publications which have a bearing on Classical Studies will be entered in this list if they are sent for 

The price should in all cases be stated. 

*.* Excerpts or Extracts from Periodicals and Collections will not be included unless they are also published 
separately. 


Epigrams: Translations and Imitations. Pp. 
vilit+245. Cambridge: University Press, 
1924. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Giannelli (G.) La Spedizione di Serse da 
Terme a Salamina. Pp. 80. (Pubblicazioni 
della Universita Cattolica del Sacro Cuore, 
Scienze Storiche, Vol. V.) Milano: Societa 
Editrice ‘ Vita e Pensiero.’ Paper, 6 lire. 

Gruhn (A&.) Der Schliissel zur Mythologie. 
Erster Heft: Das Paradies. Erster Teil. 
Pp. 39. Selbstverlag (Schéneiche bei Berlin- 
Friedrichshagen), 1924. Paper. 

Halliday (W. R.) Folklore Studies Ancient 
and Modern. Pp. xix+172. London: 
Methuen, 1924. Cloth, 7s. 6d. net. 

Hinnisdaels (G.) L’Octavius de Minucius Felix 
et lApologétique de Tertullien. Pp. 139. 
Brussels : Hayez, 1924. Paper. 

Hopfner (T.) Fontes Historiae Religionis 
Aegyptiacae. Pars IV. auctores ab Eusebio 
usque ad Procopium Caesareensem continens. 
Pp. 477 to 708. Bonn: Marcus und Weber, 
1924. Paper, 1.70 U.S.A. dollar. 

Husner (F.) Leib und Seele in der Sprache 
Senecas. Pp. iv+160. (Philologus, Supple- 
mentband XVII., Heft III.) Leipzig: Die- 
terich, 1924. Paper. 

Jones (H. L.) The Geography of Strabo, with 
an English Translation. Vol. III. Pp. 397. 
(Loeb Classical Library.) London: Heine- 


mann, 1924. Cloth, Ios. net. 
Lamb (W. R. M.) Plato, with an English 
Translation. Vol. IV.: Laches, Protagoras, 


Meno, Euthydemus. 
Classical Library.) 
1924. Cloth, fos. net. 

Litteris. An International Critical Review ot 
the Humanities. Vol. I., No. 2. Lund: 
C. W. K. Gleerup. December, 1924. 
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